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BLATCHFORD’S 
BONUS BONANZA! 


EVERYONE CAN GET A BONUS! 


a other bonus prizes... 


gon all products! 


| 


Get Them 


@ Now! 
© ao 


4 NEW PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITY 


For Distributors 
and Dealers! 


biggest Blatchford profit year! Write today for details® 
OM 


on this sensational new BONUS BONANZA Blatch- 
ford’s has for you. See the Bonuses you make, right now. 
DEALERS! This is the BONUS everyone cashes in on right now! 


DISTRIBUTORS! 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR BONUS BONANZA BROCHURE! 


Please RUSH to me the Blatchford '60 


| BONUS BONANZA Brochure that shows 
ras BONUS PRIZES | get right now! 
@ lama Retailer Distributor 


NAME 
MAIN PLANT AND OFFICES FIRM 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


Midwest Plant « Des Moines, lowa. 
West Coast Division « Nampa, idaho 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE. 


— 
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KEEP PROFITS 
‘WITH PRATER ADVA. DESIGN 
AND GRANULAS 


Blue Streak 
Advance Custom Mill 


Streak Dual- Power 
A.C: with Pratermatic 
Sereen Changer 


Prater Fibre Grinder 
for Commercial Mills 


Blue Streak A.C. Mill 

with Pratermatic 

Screen Changer 8” 


ADVAMCE DESIGN TO MEET THE CUSTOM MILLERS NEEDS—OF 


Blue Streak Hay 
' REDUCED OVERHEAD, LOWER MAINTENANCE AND EFFICIENT PRODUCTION ; 


and Grain Grinder 


GRANULAR GRIND BY BLUE STREAK—THE STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
BUILTIN. HEAVY DUTY CRUSHER FEEDER FOR UNIFORM FEEDING OF SHUCKY EAR CORN // 


“4 SECOND REMOTE SCREEN CHANGER WITHOUT STOPPING MOTOR 


AVAILABLE IN 1800-3690 RPM PRATER engineers are available to help with 


suggestions, layouts, recommendations and 


BALANCED LARGE CAPACITY BLOWER % mill surveys, without any obligation on your 
: * part. This valuable free help is yours for the . 
SEALED-FOR-LIFE ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS f asking. Write, phone or wire today! 
 “HEAVYEWEIGHT BATTLESHIP CONSTRUCTION Fg The granular finished product of a BLUE 
STREAK MILL is free from floury fines and 
THERE ARE FIVE SIZES AND THREE MODELS—ONE FOR EVERY NEED 


blending with concentrates and supplements;. 
rs thus converting rations to extra pounds and 
added feeding profits. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
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Another car of Grace 
Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 


Grace is the third largest 
producer of urea in the 
United States. 


Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 


USE GRACE UREA 


Feed Compound 


Grace urea has proved superior in keeping feed 
quality up, costs down. As a result, manufacturers 
who use this high protein supplement in their feeds 
have a big advantage in a highly competitive 
market. 


Micro-Prilled Grace Urea is a compound made up 
of tiny round balls. It mixes readily, pours easily, 
and is non-clogging. You get an even, uniform mix 
throughout every time. 


Micro-Prills shown 
12 times actual size. 
The smooth, round 
balls flow freely, 
won't cake. 


And, of course, you lower your costs considerably 
by substituting Grace Micro-Prills for high priced 
protein meals. 


That’s why the largest feed manufacturers in the 
world use Grace Feed Urea. Do you? It’s readily 
available now in your area in any quantity. Write 
for complete details. 


w.R. GRACE & co. 


ee 


GRACE CHEMICAL DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE... MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-1551 ¢ CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-06424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 East Morehead St. FRanklin 6-3329 
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SC’ NTIFIC_ FEED MANUFACTURING & MERCHANDISING ON THE COVER: Dogs have special photographic appeal and certainly 
should be pictured in promotional pieces designed to boost pet food sales. 
This young pup would make a non-dog-owner buy dog food — almost! 
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These champions of many breeds 
were produced with “feed urea” 


WASHINGTON 


: 


INDIANA 


i 


It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feeds 


Like hundreds of other winners in local, 
state and regional show rings, these champions 
of Shorthorn, Angus, Hereford, Jersey and 
Guernsey breeds were grown on supplements 
containing PROCADIAN® Urea Feed Mixture. 
Their owners, and thousands more like them, 
know that this concentrated source of protein 
leaves you more room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced supplement. They also know 
that feed urea helps them get more economical 


production of meat or milk because it helps the 
animals digest more feed and roughage per day 
and get more good out of their entire ration. It 
pays to use PROCADIAN Urea in all your rumi- 
nant feeds. Order PROCADIAN today. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 
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GOVERNMENT e 


Feed Industry Prefers 


Richard Nixon 
But lowa Likes Jack 


A substantial majority of leaders of the feed manufacturing industry will 
cast its ballots for Richard M. Nixon for President come Nov. 8. This majority 
includes almost all the southern feed company executives who were polled. 
John F. Kennedy showed greatest strength in the Midwest, particularly in 


Iowa, among feed men. 


The Feed Bag conducted its Presidential Preference Poll impartially, with 
the questions directed at large, medium, and small feed manufacturing opera- 
tions. The response to the survey, tabulation of votes for which closed on 
Oct. 1, was excellent and most of those who indicated their preferences also 


told their reasons for their choices. 


Altogether, feed men indicated that 
Vice President Nixon would draw 
votes from 87.4 per cent of their num- 
ber — or about seven out of every 
eight ballots cast in November. Sen. 
Kennedy's support is indicated in the 
feed industry as 9.9 per cent of the 
voters quizzed. 

A scant 1.8 per cent of those re- 
sponding to the survey said they had 
not yet decided for which candidate 
they would vote. An apgarently-dis- 
gruntled 0.9 per cent indicated dis- 
pleasure with both nominees. 


Supporters of both Mr. Nixon and 
Sen. Kennedy made it clear that they 
consider foreign affairs the No. 1 is- 
sue in the campaign this year. Nine 
times as many Nixon supporters in- 
dicated foreign affairs the most crucial 
issue as labor’s influence, which 
ranked second as the key issue in the 
minds of Nixon backers. 


Kennedy supporters considered the 
domestic economy the second most im- 
portant issue in the campaign. But 
they indicated by a margin of 4!4, to 1 
~ that -hey considered foreign relations 
the Jo, 1 issue. 

K anedy backers who gave their 
teas 1s for supporting the Massachu- 


sett’ awmaker listed leadership in for- 
eign affairs and economic policies 
equ ly in their balloting. 
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On the Nixon side, supporters rated 
the vice president’s experience in the 
administrative branch of the federal 
government the No. | reason for back- 
ing him. Following this primary reason 
were his greater conservatism and bet- 
ter qualifications, according to the 
feed industry poll. 

It is interesting to note that only 
4.8 per cent of those who were polled 
consider religion the major issue in 
this fall’s Presidential campaign. 


The No. 2 vote-winner in The Feed 
Bag Presidential Preference Poll was 
not Sen. Kennedy but Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, much-maligned secretary of agri- 
culture. Feed industry executives were 
asked: “If your choice is elected Presi- 
dent, who would you like to see him 
name as secretary of agriculture?” 


The answer to this question includ- 
ed single votes for such vastly-differ- 
ent philosophies as those represented 
by Allen Kline and Roswell Garst. 
Drawing support from about seven per 
cent of those responding was Fred Sea- 
ton of Nebraska. 


But the first choice, by a margin of 
3 to 1 over Mr. Seaton, was Mr. Ben- 
son. Even some who indicated they 
had not backed the secretary in the 
past admitted they were hard-pressed 
to suggest a better man for the key of.- 
fice. 


CHOICE OF 7 OUT OF 8 
Choice of Secretary 


Here are some of the cOmments 
about the choice for agriculture secre- 
tary and about agricultural policies: 

“We need a man with a knowledge 
of farm problems who is not a political 
farmer.” — Maryland 

“I don’t know Allen Kline’s politics 
and don’t care — he would make a 
good ag secretary.” — Missouri 

“Loveless is Iowa’s worst. Don't 
know what the Democrats are thinking 
of by playing him up.” — Iowa 

“For secretary of agriculture, some 
new man. Mr. Benson has been excel- 
lent, but a new face is called for.” — 
Massachusetts 


The Undecided 
Polled on their preference for Preti- 
dent, most industry members had a 


(Concluded on page !1) 
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Elanco takes a long hard look at the 
last six years of Stilbosol feeding and 


(diethylstilbestrol premix 


BEEF GAIN BOOSTER 


reports on the past, present and future 


Stilbosol worth 
extra per head 


“<The 60¢ cost of feeding a steer stil- 
bestrol 150 days resulted in an average 
return of $6.94 . . . per animal based 
upon cattle valued at $25.00 per hun- 
dredweight’—reported at the Ameri- 
can Society of Animal Production 
Meeting, November 1959. 


This report was based upon 105 
feeding tests made during a six- 


year period by 32 college experi- 
ment stations. 


An estimated 40,160,000 head of 
Stilbosol-fed cattle have been sent 
to market. Pretty good evidence 
in itself that feeders rely on 
Stilbosol-fortified supplements to 
boost gains and cut costs. 


When you multiply that figure by 


feeders 


$7—you come up with the stag- 
gering total of $281,120,000. 
That’s the approximate amount 
of money that Stilbosol has added 
to cattle feeders’ income since @ 
1954. Any way you look at it— 
by the head or by the million 
heads—Stilbosol helps cattlemen 
produce more beef at less cost. 


There's additional proof from feedlots across the nation. One of. these is Farr Farms Company, 
Greeley, Colorado. They have fattened over 80,000 head of Stilbosol-fed cattle. Dean Selleck, 
their manager-nutritionist, reported, “Stilbosol has cut our cost of gain 12 to 15%.” 


: 


STILBOSOL PAYS OFF AT MARKET 


eeders who rely upon Stilbosol 
o give them increased gains and 
rreater feed efficiency . .. and 
eed for grade . . . get top market 
prices, time after time. This has 
been proved at Omaha, Chicago, 
Denver, Kansas City, New York, 
it. Louis, Sioux City, South St. 
Paul and other markets. 


Stilbosol does not affect carcass 
prade or quality of meat when 
sed as recommended. 35 college 
ets and USDA research back 
his up. 


Stlbosol is a gain booster and 
only a gain booster. Stilbosol is a 
partner of good management— 
not a substitute. It does its job. It 
enables cattle feeders to produce 
15% more beef on 10% less feed. 


After six years, Stilbosol (most thoroughly tested 
; feed additive in the world) continues to give 
| feeders an extra 15% gain on 10% less feed. 


‘beef consumption 


BEEF DEMANDS OF A GROWING NATION 
During the last six years, it is 
estimated that Stilbosol accounted 
for an extra 722,880,000 pounds 
of beef to feed our meat-hungry 
and growing nation. This is 
enough to meet the beef demands 
of over nine million Americans 
for one year (based on USDA 


figures of 80 
Ibs. per capita). Without this in- 
crease, some experts suggest that 


beef could have priced itself out 


of the picture in fighting for Mrs. 
Consumer’s meat-buying dollar. 


TODAY— AND TOMORROW 

The widespread use and proved 
success of Stilbosol in supplements 
for fattening cattle has led to many 
other attempts to develop similar 
additives that would help feeders 
produce more beef at less cost. 
Many were developed and mar- 
keted. Yet the fact remains— 
Stilbosol continues to offer more to the 
feeder than any other feed additive on 
the market. By 1970 (ten short years 
from now), cattle feeders will have 
to supply beef to an estimated 
thirty to forty million more Amer- 
icans. This means cattlemen will 
have to increase production by 
22%! Stilbosol will help you meet 
this challenge. 

Stilbosol is Elanco Products Company's trad k for diethyl- 
stilbestrol premix which is manufactured and sold under 


exclusive license granted by lowa State College Research 
Foundation, Inc., under its U, S. Patent No. 2751303, 


Makers of STILBOSOL ® (diethylstilbestrol premix) + Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin Bz * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


\ANC ) PRODUCTS COMPANY e A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY e INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


— 
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To the formulas you are now using, blend 
in a generous quantity of protein-rich 
Minnesota Linseed Meal. Serve it up 
to your feed customers as a quality 
mix, carefully balanced to step-up 
milk prouction and put a 

“finish”’ on feeder livestock. Or 

sell it straight, by the 

bag if you prefer. 


Fortify profits with Minnesota 
Linseed Meal—your best protein 
supplement for the least money! 

It’s convenient to handle in meal, 
pellet, or grit form. Free 
nutritional help without obligation. 


Write, wire or phone us your requirements ... 


Minnesota 


LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA @ SUNSET 8-9011 
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— -hoice for President 
(Continued from page 7) 


re: y reply. A few did not: 
it’s still a question-mark.” Mary- 
land 
“I am undecided.” — Iowa 


Not Too Strong 
Some of those responding were not 
re. ly strong about either candidate. 
T) \ical comments from this group: 

[ can’t see where either party has 
a. od agriculture program for future 
ye. — lowa 

Nixon is the lesser of the two evils 
an has a good vice presidential candi- 
daie running with him. I would like 
to -ee removal of the “Kick Me’ sign 
frm Uncle Sam’s back.” — New 
Mexico 

“Nixon is the more conservative of 
two liberals.” — Texas 
“Lodge has guts.” — Iowa 


Time for a Change 

Supporters of Sen. Kennedy feel 
that a change in administration and in 
many national policies is in order. 
Some of their comments: 

“I'm for Kennedy. I've got a belly- 
ful of half-production, recession, and 
trouble from the Congo to Cuba.” — 
Towa 

“Our economy in the Southwest has 
suffered severely under the present ad- 
ministration and Nixon looks like a 
continuation of the same.” — New 
Mexico 

“Kennedy will fix interest charges 
at a more realistic rate and I feel that 
he is a much more aggressive person 
and will be more acceptable to foreign 
nations.” — Maryland 

“I'm for Kennedy — we need to 
be first, not second, in peace, defense, 
and economy.” — Iowa 


“Kennedy because eight years is 
enough for a party.” — Indiana 

ne somewhat strange indication of 
pre'erence came from a Wisconsin 
fee! man. This is exactly what he 
wrote: “For Kennedy, the best-suited 
Re ublican for the job.” 


Democrats for Nixon 

‘ome respondents indicated they 
Wee registered Democrats but would 
not vote for the Democratic candidate. 
Comments: 

“A southerner can overlook the ig- 
norance of the Republicans, but he 
car ot forgive that in any Democrat.” 

rgia 

cennedy is promising everybody 
ev ything; I don’t think he is practi- 
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cal or qualified to serve as President. 
I am a registered Democrat.” — Okla- 
homa 

“Kennedy is a dangerous ‘smartie’.” 
— South Carolina 

“The Republican party at least gives 
lip-service to the things that made this 
country great.” — Texas 

“Kennedy's age and religion will 
place handicaps on him.”” — Oklahoma 


Nixon Advocates 

Because Nixon supporters included 
seven out of every eight balloting, 
comments from them were more nu- 
merous. These are representative of 
those from Nixon advocates: 

“Nixon is the chosen representative 
of the party which I believe advocates 
the best program for national leader- 
ship — the advancement of freedom: 
economic, political, and religion — 
and respect for the rights of the indi- 
vidual rather than the state.” — Wis- 
consin 

“Nixon because of sound fiscal poli- 
cy and prosperity for the past 72 
years.” — Florida 

“IT want to see the free enterprice 
system continued; we are too socialis- 
tic now.” — South Dakota 

“Nixon will help preserve freedom 
of private enterprise and will be bet- 
ter able to combat communism.” — 
Illinois 

“Nixon will not give away as much 
as Kennedy.” — Pennsylvania 

“Kennedy has shown no knowl- 
edge of the farm problem and repeat- 
edly advocates a stronger co-op move- 
ment.” — Nebraska 

“I do not like the way organized la- 
bor controls Kennedy. Neither do I 
like Johnson, for many reasons.” — 
Texas 

Perhaps when all the issues are dis- 
cussed and all the reasons for choice 
analyzed, these would emerge as the 
most representative reasons why some 
feed men will vote for Nixon and some 
for Kennedy: 1) Nixon is experienced 
in the executive branch; 2) it’s time 
for a change to someone who has not 
been: in the executive branch. 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has purchased 
two Strong-Scott molasses regulators for 
its Cedar Rapids (Iowa) plant. 


GADDY JOINS PILLSBURY 

Clarence D. (Skip) Gaddy Jr. has joined 
the Pillsbury Co.’s feed division as a nutri- 
tionist in the firm’s general offices at Min- 
neapolis. A native of Goldsboro, Tenn., Mr. 
Gaddy graduated from the University of 
Maryland and earned a master’s degree from 
the University of Tennessee. 


Neely Named Divisional 
Sales Head by Murphy 


Theomas D. Neely has been apnointed ci- 
visional sales manager for Ohio by Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis., it was an- 
nounced by L. J. Warren, vice president and 
general sales manager. 


TOM NEELY 


Mr. Neely of New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
ilready has assumed his new duties for the 
northern half of that state. He formerly was 
in charge of the firm’s east central Ohio dis- 
trict for 214 years. 

Mr. Warren said the new divisional sales 
manager will coordinate and supervise all 
sales, service, and marketing activities in 
the area for Murphy's concentrates. 


Turkey Broodiness Ends 
Fast With Special Pen 


Broodiness in commercial turkey flocks 
can be broken up quickly by placing the 
hens so affected in a well-lighted, complete- 
ly-shielded pen for 24 hours, according to 
two poultry specialists at the University of 
Wisconsin, F. L. Cherms Jr. and R. W. 
Haller. 

Broody pens should be covered and con- 
tain a 150-watt bulb for each 16 square feet 
of space hung four feet from the floor, the 
experts said. They added, “The lighted pens 
break broodiness in about a day, compared 
to the three to seven days required by the 
present method.” 

In addition, the researchers said, the 
hens will resume production within 12 or 14 
days, which is somewhat faster than with 
methods now used. 


MOORMAN NAMES STURHAHN 

Carl Sturhahn has been elected by Moor- 
man Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill., as a director of 
Bell Grain & Milling Corp., Pomona, Calif., 
and Ambler Milling Co., San Gabriel, Calif., 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of Moorman. 
Mr. Sturhahn joined Moorman in 1948 as 
a sales correspondent. 
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The future of feed processing by 
farmers themselves was the theme of a 
90-minute panel discussion at the 1960 
Feed Production School. Four speak- 
ers each commented on the likelihood 
of this practice growing in economic 
importance in the years ahead. 


Taking part in the discussion were 
agricultural economists, a staff mem- 
ber of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association, and a feed manu- 
facturer. Each presented specific in- 
formation and offered opinions on 
what is likely to be ahead in on-farm 
feed manufacturing. 

Leadoff man was Dr, R. Joseph 
Mutti of the University of Illinois. He 
reviewed findings of a yet-unpublished 
survey made in 10 important hog-rais- 
ing counties of his state, covering 300 
large swine producers. Dr. Mutti noted 
that more of this number fed free- 
choice than complete ground rations, 
with some combining both methods. 
In the case of the free-choice feeders, 
more used shelled corn than whole ear 
corn. 

Sixty-one per cent of the complete 
rations fed were industry-processed, 
Dr. Mutti continued. By a ratio of 
54 to 1, feeders indicated they pre- 
ferred to use commercially-manufac- 
tured supplements. Although many 
farmers have grinders, the survey 
showed, few have mixers. 

The major economic consideration 
involved in on-farm processing, the 
Illinois facts disclosed, was that feed- 
ers can utilize some of their own farm 
labor in making feed. Some feeders of 
large scale also feel they can buy cer- 
tain ingredients advantageously, Dr. 
Mutti noted. 

“The modern feeder is aware,” the 
economist continued, “that he must 
compare the efficiency of farm-proc- 
essed feed against commercially-manu- 
factured rations.” 

A trend in the area studied towards 
larger agricultural units is a definite 
factor in the consideration of on-farm 
processing, Dr. Mutti declared. He 
stated that 60 per cent of Illinois farms 
have fewer than 180 hogs in their an- 
nual output, from 16 farrowing sows. 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Kansas City 


Only 2 per cent of Illini feeders pro- 
duce 800 or more pigs a year. 

Dr. Mutti stressed that among the 
factors not given enough considera- 
tion by feeders is the cost of maintain- 
ing adequate inventories of feed ingre- 
dients if they practice on-farm proc- 
essing. 


Other Surveys 

A federal Department of Agricul- 
ture economist, Carl Vosloh, reviewed 
survey work conducted in New York, 
North Carolina, and Florida on farm 
processing. He stressed that increased 
feed efficiency is the key to profit or 
loss and that generally farm-processed 
rations are lower in protein than com- 
mercial feeds. 

In the southern surveys, it became 
clear that only large-scale livestock 
feeders should consider farm-processed 
feeds. Proper blending is a challenge 
to farm processing, particularly in the 
case of medicated feeds, the studies re- 
vealed. Another negative point in on- 
farm processing is that feed-making 
machinery is idle most of the time. 


AFMA Viewpoint 

Market Research Director Oakley 
M. Ray of AFMA pointed out that 
quality control is lacking in on-farm 
processing. He also indicated that sur- 
veys which have been published fa- 
vorable to on-farm feed-making do not 
take into consideration all the costs in- 


n-Farm Processing 
Feeds Debated 


ERWIN WASCHE 


volved in feed manufacture. Those 
omitted, he said, include credit, pro- 
duction and marketing advice, and the 
time required for making decisions in 
purchasing and in scheduling produc 
tion. 

Pelleted feeds are out of the ques 
tion in on-farm processing at present, 
Mr. Ray pointed out. He also noted 
that capital to finance on-farm feed 


(Concluded on page 6]) 
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Sell your customers 


SOLUBLE-25 


(VETERINARY) 


ZINC BACITRACIN POWDER 


This newest addition to the Baciferm 
line enables you to furnish your customers the well- 
known advantages of zine bacitracin now in a sol- 
uble form. Each pound of Baciferm Soluble-25 
contains 25 grams of bacitracin activity—and will 
medicate 150 gallons of drinking water for treat- 
ment of disease. 


For broilers, layers, turkeys and swine, Baciferm 


Soluble-25 is recommended for use before and dur- 
ing stress periods... for maintaining feed intake... 
and for control of such diseases as CRD, infectious 
sinusitis, bluecomb, bacterial enteritis, etc. 


You can get Baciferm Soluble-25 in 50-pound or 
100-pound fiber drums. Write for sample and lit- 
erature that gives you detailed information that you. 
can pass on to your customers. 


Soluble 


the buy is BACIFERM. | .. the reason is zinc bacitracin 
ANIM. NUTRITION DEPARTMENT G&D 


CO! iMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION e 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
NM “ICO: COMSOLMEX, S. A., MEXICO 7, D. F. CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 
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excellent for medicating rin oe | 
POULTRY and 


LINSEED 


OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 


OIL MEAL 


32% PROTEIN 


NITROGEN FREE EXTRACT NOT LESS THAN 32.6%, 
INGREDIENT - LINSEED O11 MEAL 


PREMIUM RESULTS 


at the market place 


For best results on the farm or at the market, the choice is 
SPENCER KELLOGG'S OLD PROCESS “‘expeller’’ LINSEED OIL MEAL. 
This is the meal containing natural, unsaturated fat : 
(left in...forming an integral part of the meal particle). It is the meal 
which provides healthier appearance, better bloom, 


premium conditioning and customer profits. 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL... 
TODAY’S STANDARD OF COMPARISON! 


SMSNES) SPENCER KELLOGG’S MEAL SALES OFFICES 


fr Hy Bellevue 482-8201 Buffalo TL 2-5850 Decatur 429-5365 Des Moines CH 4 “291 
Long Beach SP 5-3236 Minneapolis FE 1-5971 Philadelphia PE °787 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, IPC. 
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A ’ELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


Is practical to feed fish commer- 
cially 2 hatcheries, lakes, ponds, rivers, 
or ev n in the sea? Some top-flight 
talen! nas recently examined the possi- 
bility that fish may become one of 
the n 9st important sources of edible 
prote is. While this question is of in- 
terest -o those who like to fish, and to 
those »f us who find good fish amongst 
the g stronomical delights of the day, 
it bec :mes a question of basic econom- 
ic im; ortance to underfed populations 
in these sections of the world which 
do no. easily produce grains and grass- 
es, aid who therefore do not have 
econonic sources of meat. 

One acre of water can produce many 
more pounds of edible fish each year 
than the beef which can be produced 
on an acre of the best grassland. Look- 
ing not so far into the future, when 
the world’s ability to feed its rapidly 
expanding population will be in ques- 
tion, the British Association, at its an- 
nual meeting last month in Cardiff, 
examined several known ways to in- 
crease available supplies of edible fish. 


Farming Water 

Farming the lakes and oceans might 
be a large part of the answer. They be- 
lieve fertilizing fresh water has greatly 
increased plankton population, with a 
corresponding increase in food for fish. 
Bringing fingerlings up in protected 
waters has proved a big asset in getting 
them through the dangerous part of 
their lives. Bringing certain young fish 
up in ideal waters has resulted in gains 
six times as great as in their native 
habitat. The Association also suggested 
means to reduce the number of in- 
vertebrates which consume much of the 
seas’ edible feedstuffs. 


Commercial Fish Foods 

Nothing seems to have been said at 
Cardi{f about the commercial feeding 
of fish. In our opinion, this much 
overlooked method of feeding should 
be clesely examined by the feed indus- 
try, e. the small amount of work done 
in th’ U.S. on fish nutrition and feed- 
ing n cthods has produced amazing re- 
sults’ We suspect that much can be 
done in producing top quality meat by 
prop: attention to the production, iso- 
latio. and commercial feeding of fish. 


The Wengers 


Phon AVenue 4-2133, Sabetha, Kansas 
© 60, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 
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ANALYZE YOUR SITUATION AND THEN VOTE! 


Next month we again face the national 
elections. As the campaign gets hotter, 
you will hear more and more arguments as 
to why you should vote for one candidate 
or another. It will take a lot of ana- 
lyzing to determine for whom you should 


cast your ballot on the local and national | 
level. 


First, let us say that unless you vote 
you have no right to complain about what ‘ 
happens. This also should make you feel “gi 


responsible to see that you encourage your employes and 
friends to vote. 


Every contest, from the Presidential office right down 
to your local government, is mighty important to you. 
What should you as a businessman look for in candidates? 


Even though religion has been injected into this cam- 
paign we are firm believers that it is not important. 
We honestly feel that government and business should be - 
totally non-sectarian. Ability must be the unit of 

measurement. 


What should you as a businessman look for in the candi- 

date for whom you vote? Look around you today — the 

greatest division of thought is between those who feel 

the government should do everything and those who feel 

that business should be relied on to achieve progress a 
for the United States. 


Then it comes to this for you as a businessman: check 
out each candidate for whom you intend to vote. Find 
out what he believes in regard to business. See if he 
has faith in the private enterprise profit system. 
Determine if he feels he has to make no apology to 


anyone if he votes for legislation which permits busi- 
ness to operate with a degree of freedom and profit. je 


If your own interests lie on the side of business then 4 
by all means vote for candidates who are friendly to " @ 
business. For in the long run, if business does not 
prosper the United States reaches the brink of chaos. 


Forget about all other issues when you vote —for the £ 
good of the country vote for men who are not afraid ¥ o 
to stand up and be counted on the side of private : 
enterprise. 
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By ELDON H. ROESLR 


Pulse of the Industry 


Want something to worry about? Dr. James Bonner of the 


California Institute of Technology says that in 175 
years the world population will be 50 billion. He 
maintains that at this stage we could not afford 
the luxury of feeding animals —all edible materia) 
would have to be for human consumption. If this is 
true, the feed industry as such has only about 175 
years to go—anyone reading this expect to be 
around? 


USDA predicts record feed grains for the year 


A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Re- 
corder—a major breakthrough 
in testing of all grains: 


Farm prices were up in the month ended Sept. 15. The 


Starting Oct. 1. It also indicates that prices are 
expected to be lower. Grains and other feeds are 
expected to be two per cent more abundant than a 
year ago. Actually, the specific report for the 
feed industry will be made public the end of Octo- 
ber when the college feed survey committee of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association meets. 
This body relates available feed supply to total 
animal units and makes predictions for each type 
of animal. It has had an outstanding record of 
successful forecasting. 


Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 

f No charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 
Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 


Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 


Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 


Automatic wt. per bu. correction — Chemicals in agriculture are essential, according to 


index of prices received by farmers rose to 237 
compared to 234 the previous month. Combined with 
this, overall farm operating costs held steady. If 
this trend could be continued, it would lessen the 
cost=price squeeze which is bothering all farmers 
at this time and threatens to play a big part in 
the fall elections. 


Patented test cell adjusts for 
all variations 


Large 250 gram sample 
10 day free trial 
Liberal trade-in allowance 


BURROWS 


MOISTURE 
RECORDER 


Write for circular and free catalog on 
grain testing and handling equipment The 


Dr. Daniel G. Aldrich Jr., dean of agriculture at 
the University of California, Berkeley. He main- 
tains that farmers must use chemicals against 
insect enemies to insure an abundant and inexpensive 
supply of good foods. Dr. Aldrich said that "with- 
out these pesticides we would not have our present 
supply of many foods and those that would be 
available would cost much more. If chemicals were 
not available to control the damage caused by 
insects, present requirements for clean food could 
not be met in many instances." 


role of farmers is pointed out in a booklet issued 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. J-10, Evanston, Illinois 


Burrows has everything you need 
for testing and handling grain, 
feed and seed. 
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by Wildrick & Miller, Inc.,1 Rockefeller plaza, 
New York City 20. This advertising agency hanc ies 
numerous farm accounts. The booklet is titled 
"Now . . .- 10 Years Later, Still Fewer, Larger. 
Richer" and points up the tremendous job done ‘y 
the American farmer. It also gives insight in 92 
the role played by farmers in purchasing the 
products of industry. The booklet is worth ha’ ing 
for anyone interested in the farm market. 
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BETTER FEEDS BEGIN- 


with Ray Swing SERVICE 


Outstanding Nutritional Service combined 
with the unsurpassed quality of Ray Ewing 
products is your best assurance of 
producing the best in formulated feeds. 


Feeders, breeders and growers from coast 

to coast are getting top results with their 
quality feeds built around Ray Ewing Feeding 
Programs and Products. You can get a 
greater share of that feed business now. 

Use Ray Ewing tested and proven 
performance products. 


Free nutritional service, electronic formula 
computing and quick supply are as near 

as your phone. There’s a Ray Ewing trained 
representative serving your area. 

He is familiar with your local conditions 
and problems and is backed by the expert 
Ray Ewing Nutritional Service Staff. 


aay Write or phone today to have the 
ee mS re Ray Ewing representative in your area call 
to help solve your feed problems. 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 
2690 East Foothill Boulevard, Pasadena, California 


=> = 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS #* FAMES, IOWA + LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Purina Opens New 
Dairy Study Unit 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From St. Louis 


An impressive new dairy research 
center on its test farm at Gray Summit, 
Mo., now is adding to the agricultural 
know-how of the nation’s largest feed 
manufacturer. The new center was 
dedicated formally last month with 
dairy industry leaders and members of 
the asricultural press taking part. 


Ralston Purina Co. officially opened 
its new dairy project headquarters with 
a two-day meeting held in St. Louis 
and at Gray Summit. Board Chairman 
Donald Danforth, son of the firm’s 
founder, was among those who wel- 
comed the guests. 

Mr. Danforth noted that 31 states 
were represented at the dedication. He 
emphasized that modern feed com- 
panies are built on research and that 
a “once-simple business has become 
very complex.” Research, Mr. Dan- 
forth declared, must be practical in 
feed research laboratories and on feed 
manufacturers’ research farms, to fol- 
low up the “splendid basic work” be- 
ing done on campuses. 

In the early days of the feed indus- 
try, he continued, rations were bought 
for convenience. Now, he said, the 
use of properly-formulated feeds is an 
economic necessity. Mr. Danforth pre- 
dicted that feed manufacturing re- 
search work will enable companies to 
compete successfully with on-farm feed 
mills in the future, 

He stressed that repeat business is 
essential in the feed industry, that one- 
purchase customers are not wanted. 
Mr. Danforth termed financing trends 
a challenge to research and said that 
Ralston Purina Co. “does not like con- 
tract farming at all.” 

The chairman emphasized the im- 
portance of government and private 
researchers working together coopera. 
tively. “A great mutual trust and con- 
fidence exists today,” he asserted, “and 
it is important to avoid duplication of 
research studies wherever possible.” 

In his concluding remarks, Donald 
Danforth emphasized that local-area 
feed mills are in an excellent position 
to render feeders the milling services 
and on-farm consultation they require. 

The dairy project dedication cere- 
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EYE-APPEALING yet highly practical 
is the extensive new dairy research 
center of Ralston Purina Co. on 
the firm's experimental farm near 
Gray Summit, Mo., 40 miles from 
St. Louis. The new center, pictured 
here, includes up-to-the-minute 
facilities for work with milking 
and dry cows, developing dairy 
heifers, and calves. Facilities 

are provided for 100 milking cows. 


monies featured brief talks by Dr. 
Roland M. Bethke, vice president in 
charge of research; Dr. Harold L. 
Wilcke, assistant research director: 
and John C. Thompson, who heads 
dairy research. 

The new center includes a milking 
parlor, maternity and test-cow barn, 
calf barn, dry cow barn, two hay stor- 
age units, and a pen stable with four 
lots. There are facilities to handle a to- 
tal of 100 milking cows, as well as 
calves, developing heifers, and dry 

A new lagoon-type disposal handles 
all waste from the dairy project, in 
strict accordance with county sanita- 
tion regulations, In the calf-feeding 
project, animals are being placed on 
pellets as early as three days of age. 

In adult-animal studies, it has been 
established by Purina that a 16 per 
cent pretein grain ration made the best 


use of poor roughage. The qu :ntity 
fed was increased slightly whe. the 
roughage was low-grade. Fed a nor. 
mal levels, it supplemented good- :,uali. 
ty hay economically and efficient  y, ae. 
cording to Mr. Thompson. 


Nitrofurans Are Subject 
Of National Symposium 


Leading agricultural scientis:s reported 
significant developments in research with 
the nitrofuran class of drugs at the third 
national symposium on nitrofurans in agtr 
culture last month at the University of Kem 
tucky, Lexington. 

The symposium was sponsored by the 
college of agriculture & home economics im 
association with Hess & Clark, Ashland, 
Ohio, a division of Vick Chemica! Go. 
Serving as general chairman was Dr. W. P. 
Garrigus, head of the department of animal 
husbandry. 

Results of tests with several new and 
still experimental nitrofurans were included 
in the score of reports presented. Hess © 
Clark said the new nitrofurans show promise 
as coccidiostats and growth stimulants @ 
broilers and as a blackhead preventive. 

“Added evidence of the efficacy of fura 
zolidone (nf-180) in various uses in swine 
problems and in layer chickens and turkeys 
also was reported, according to the {itm 
The symposium opened with an address by 
Frank N. Getman, Hess & Clark ‘oard 
chairman. 

Mr. Getman said he approved all «tions 
to preserve and advance the public's -ealth 
but denounced regulatory measures ‘ ased 
on elusive, theoretical grounds border’ 1g 0m 
fear and hysteria rather than sound, scien 
tific principles.” 


Ward's Feed & Supply, Blair, Ne! . has 
been authorized to sell products me :ulat 
tured by Honeggers’. 
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PROVEN 
ANTIBIOTIC 
GROWTH 


FOR 
BROILER 
FEEDS 


FROM ABBOTT RESEARCH 


nouncing... 


- ¢ 


CERYTHROMYCI'N, ABBOTT) 


STIMULATION! 


| GALLIMYCIN...established antibiotic for high- 
level medication of respiratory disease condl- 
tions in poultry...now cleared for continuous 
low-level feeding as a growth stimulant in 
broiler rations and breeder feeds! 


ESTED ... . compared in extensive .STIMULATES feed performance... 


scientific studies at more than a dozen agri- significantly improves both growth and feed” 
' cultural colleges and experiment stations! conversion! 
ae .PROVEN in every major broiler area EASY TO USE safe. stelle 
in the country in commercial trials involving 
over 40 million birds! P 9 q : 


as low-level, ...NO WITHDRAWAL PERIOD 


growth stimulant. ..from first day of life until ... Can be fed continuously from one day 
the bird is marketed! of age to marketing! 


©1960— Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, IIlinois 


Printed in the USA. 


The true measure of any antibiotic 
feed additive is not its initial cost, but what it 


returns in actual feed performance! 


It takes less than 1% improvement in 
growth to more than pay for GALLIMYCIN 
at the 5-gram level recommended for 


optimum economic returns! 


Although GALLIMYCIN-10 has been cleared 

for use in a range of 4 to 20 grams per ton for 
continuous feeding . . . controlled studies at 
Abbott, plus reports from universities, 
colleges, and poultrymen have proven 
GALLIMYCIN used at a 5-gram level gave 


consistent optimum growth response! 


The average for all trials showed an 
improvement of 5.8% in growth and better 


than 4% improvement in feed conversion. 


The net value of increased weight 

and the savings in feed have ranged from 
$29 to $46 per 1,000 birds above feed 
and feed additive costs! 


ABBOTT 


Abbott Ti Chemical Marketing Division 
7878/6008563 ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


$ 
190 lbs. extra weight per 1,000 birds on 
1.4 1bs. less feed per 1,000 birds 
> 
$35.45 extra profit per 1,000 birds 


“OLD 


FOR GROWTH 
QUALIFIES 


IMPORTANT .. . since GALLIMYCIN is considered an 
“old drug”’ at the 4 to 20 gram levels, for the recommended 
uses, it can be used in combination with certain 
other “‘old drugs’’. 


COMBINATIONS . . . GALLIMYCIN can be used 

in combination with low levels of penicillin, bacitracin, 
streptomycin, oxytetracycline and chlortetracycline, 
as animal feeding supplements for growth promotion. And you 
can use GALLIMYCIN in combination with certain chemical 
additives which are not new drugs, such as furazolidone, 
sulfaquinoxaline, nitrophenide and nitrofurozone. 


Further clearances for GALLIMYCIN in combination 
with other additives (including popular 
coccidiostats) are in work. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION .. . for more 
complete information and full details on 

all clinical and experimental results, Abbott 
has a new 12-page bulletin on 
“GALLIMYCIN-10 for Chick Growth”. 
Write for Abbott Technical Bulletin No. 560. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 


e SELLING 


i alph Everett Sales Clinic. 


What makes the big difference be- 
tween a capable salesman and an or- 
dinary order-taker? The Sales Clinic 
conductor has some definite ideas, all 
based on fact, on the answer to this 
highly-important question. 


Why is it that a salesman so fre- 
quently does a brilliant job of selling a 
much-sought-after prospect while the 
next call on an old-friend customer is 
characterized by a miserable display of 
salesmanship, breaking all the rules 
in the book? I suppose it might be ex- 
explained that we are all human and 
perhaps that’s the answer because it 
happens in other forms of competition, 
too. 

Several years ago the Cleveland In- 
dians, two full games off the pace, 
were in a deplorable condition both 
physically and mentally. When the 
Indians walked on the field at Cleve- 
land’s Municipal stadium on a Friday 
night they faced the league-leading 
New York Yankees. As they dragged 
themsc!ves out to the chopping block 
they v ere jeered by some 43,000 ex- 
traord sarily short-memoried Cleve- 
land f 1s, who were bitter because the 
Indiar were not going to win 111 
games “hat year. 

Th: night Bob Lemon pitched a 
sparki 1g game, his famous sinker 
Worki z to perfection, and the Indians 
won ° :o 2. The next day their hopes 


ch because their great rookie 


Pitche Herb Score, was to go against 
the" nks. The Yankees saddened 
Cleve ad by hitting Hurler Score for 
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Reselling Customers 
Often Overlooked 
Many Salesmen 


five fast runs and seemed on their 
way to victory. But a confident little 
Puerto Rican named Jose Santiago re- 
vived the Indians. It was not how well 
he pitched that was impressive — it 
was the attitude he seemed to present. 
He pitched with what appeared to be 
a complete lack of awe for Yankee 
reputation. He struck out Mickey 
Mantle twice. And he revived the In- 
dian batting attack by getting Cleve- 
land’s first hit and scoring Cleveland’s 
first run. He laid down a sacrifice bunt 
that put men in scoring position. Bob- 
by Avila tied the game with a three- 
run homer. Immediately, other Indi- 
ans clambered on the bases after Sec- 
ond Baseman Avila had cleared them 
and pushed across what proved to be 
the winning run. 


What Followed 

It was a great victory, bringing hope 
and a tie for first place. But the next 
day the Indians lay down and died 
twice to the seventh-place Washington 
Senators, a thoroughly depressing de- 
feat. 

This year you and I watched a see- 
saw battle for top spot in the Ameri- 
can league. One week it was the White 
Sox, then New York, then Baltimore. 
One August weekend saw the Balti- 
more Orioles take on the league-lead- 
ing Yankees, needing a win to tie for 
first place. They not only took the 
first game and tied the Yankees, but 
went on to a clean sweep of the three- 
game series to lead the league by two 
games. The following day the Sena- 


tors, 12 games behind, shut out the 
galloping Orioles in the first game of 
a double-header, hard on the heels 
of Baltimore’s clean sweep of the 
Yanks. 

Why? It’s like asking the question, 
“What makes Sammy run?” What 
strange metamorphosis takes place in 
men’s minds when they relax from a 
tough ordeal and backslide into a lack- 
adaisical attitude of “I’ve got it made”? 


Fatal Trap 

This brings -us to the trap we all 
fall into unless we watch ourselves 
carefully — letting down after that 
big sale. We get to know our custom- 
ers so well that we start to take their 
business for granted. We feel we can 
neglect following the simple funda- 
mentals of good sales techniques when 
we approach our longtime customer 
friend. Only an hour before, however, 
we carefully planned our call on a 
strange prospect and made a sale. 


Customers need to be sold just the 
same as prospects need to be sold and 
the same techniques apply. Our own 
customers need to be sold on improv- 
ing their management practices. They 
need to be sold on increasing their 
livestock and poultry units so they can 
keep up with the parade. They need 
to be sold on producing a quality prod. 
uct for their markets. They need to be 
resold constantly that they have made 
a correct decision in using our feeding 
plans. 


Reselling Is Vital 
But why should our customers 
change their habits simply because we 
suggest it? Isn't it good business to” 
analyze our customer's problem every 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis Answers 


YOUR 
QUESTIONS 
ON 
VITAMIN 


D 


‘NUTRITION 


Q: How can I be sure each pound of my feed has the same amount 
of vitamin D as the next pound will have? 


A: Uniform distribution depends mainly upon the physical proper- 
ties of the vitamin D concentrate, proper mixing methods and 
efficient equipment. By careful management, mixing, adequate 
for all practical purposes, can be readily achieved. The ex- 
tremely small particle size and free-flowing characteristics of 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast help tremendously 
in getting good distribution. 


Q: At what age of animal is vitamin D most important? 


A: Lack of adequate vitamin D can be disastrous at most any age. 
Formerly, vitamin D deficiency was thought to occur only in 
young growing animals. Research has now shown that mature 
dairy cows need vitamin D. Difficulties from inadequate vitamin 
D have also been observed in older beef cattle, sheep and swine. 


Q: Is there a relationship between the daily feeding of a higher 
level of vitamin D, 8,000 units per pound of feed or more, and 
the possible control of milk fever without having to feed the mas- 
sive doses recommended for the short period before freshening ? 


A: Recent careful research provides reasons why benefits from 
year around feeding of higher levels of vitamin D might be ex- 
pected. Older cows have previously unrecognized difficulties 
in absorbing and utilizing calcium. Extra vitamin D helps. The 
results of clinical and practical studies on the control of milk 
fever by fortifying regular dairy rations at higher levels are 
very encouraging. 


Q: Does artificial drying lessen the vitamin D content of hay? 


A: Figured on a dry matter basis, the vitamin D content of arti- 
ficially dried hay is probably about the same as was in the green 
forage before drying. During field curing vitamin D tends to 
increase but the amount is not as great as commonly supposed. 
Reports on 13 samples showed an average increase of only 115 
units per pound during field curing. Such an increase in vitamin 
D ina whole ton of hay would be worth only about ': cent. 


Q: What is the difference between brewers dried yeast and irradi- 
ated dry yeast? 


A: Brewers dried yeast is a by-product from the brewing of beer 
and ale which is used in feeds mainly as a source of the 
B-complex vitamins and protein. FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast 
is a primary grown yeast which has been subjected to ultra- 
violet irradiation under carefully controlled conditions to pro- 
duce vitamin D.. It is used in four-footed animal feeds solely as 


a source of vitamin D. 
0. U/ allie 


For more complete answers to any of these questions write to 
Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Standard Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


‘ Standard Brands Incorporated 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D.—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 
qualities. 


Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 


ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 


NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 


Research provides new ideas on: 


older cow and sustained high produc- 
ion. 


e The prevention of milk fever. 
¢ The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 


¢ The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources. 


¢ The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FB-61, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


DIATED D 


‘CH /N VITAM, 


RY YEAST 
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Washington Millwheel 


ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Mr. Alwin calls the shots as he sees them, irrespective of 
their political overtones. His Washington magazine column 
appears exclusively in Editorial Service Co. publications. 
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‘Vhoever Is Elected. 


Spending Goes Up 


When Americans go to the 
p ils Nov. 8, regardless of how 
th 2y vote they will be casting 
their ballots for men committed 
tc greater government spending. 
They will have no alternative, 
for both Sen. Kennedy and Vice 
President Nixon have charted 
legislative courses that inevit- 
ably would involve heavier fed- 
eral expenditures. The only 
choice appears to be one of 
degree. 

By Mr. Nixon's own calcula- 
tions, the programs called for in 
the Republican platform, which 
he has indorsed, would boost the 
budget from two to four billion 
dollars. He has charged that the 
Democratic platform would cost 
an additional 13 billion to put 
into effect. The Democrats have 
challenged the latter estimate 
as being too high, but have not 
denied that their proposals 
would mean an increase in fed- 
eral outlays. 

The fact is that both men have 
been advocating an expansion 
in a wide variety of programs, 
including defense, farm, and 
health & welfare. The necessary 
ingredient for any such expan- 
sin is money, tax money. Mr. 
xon concedes that many of 
h objectives coincide with 
+ ose of his opponent and ar- 
¢ es that their disagreement lies 
i the means of achievement. In 
' st programs, with the farm 
f ogram being a possible excep- 
+ a, Sen. Kennedy appears will- 
i » to go further than the vice 
| >sident does. 
dow far can either man go 


(The “ 
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without piling up deficits or in- 
creasing taxes? The administra- 
tion, which last January was 
forecasting a 4.2-billion-dollar 
budget surplus for the current 
fiscal year, now estimates the 
surplus will amount to only 1.1 
billion. Thus, the expected sur- 
plus has dwindled despite the 
fact that government revenues 
this fiscal year should total 
about three billion more than 
last year. And last year there 
was a |.2-billion surplus. Part of 
the explanation, of course, is 
that the government's spending 
this year will be some three bil- 
lion greater than in fiscal 1960. 
But another important factor 
is that corporation profits have 
not been running as high as was 
anticipated last January. They 
should equal the record 47 bil- 
lion earned last year, but the 
administration had expected 
them to surpass that mark. The 
result is that estimated govern- 
ment revenues from corporation 
taxes this fiscal year will be 
about 2'2 billion less than was 
predicted nine months ago. 
Sen. Kennedy has made clear 
that he believes an expanding 
economy will produce adequate 
revenues to finance a bigger 
federal budget. There is evi- 
dence that the vice president 
has the same idea, though per- 
haps along more modest lines. 
If the economy falters, as it 
has a habit of doing now and 
then, the country faces the pros- 
pect of either unbalanced budg- 
ets or higher taxes, or possibly 
both, unless the next President 


would be willing to scale down 
government spending in such a 
situation. 


Kennedy, Nixon Both 
Wooing Electorate 
In Growing Suburbs 


Both Messrs. Nixon and Kennedy are 
beating the bushes in the suburbs these 
days and for a good reason. Nearly 
one-third of the nation's voters live 
there. Preliminary census estimates 
show that the suburbs gained about 17 
million in population during the 1950's. 
Roughly 54 million persons now live on 
the fringes of cities. 

The fast-growing suburbs have added 
a new dimension to the American poli- 
tical scene. How suburbanites view the 
Presidential candidates will have more 
of a bearing on the outcome of the 
election this year than ever before. 
Strategists in both camps have been 
paying strict attention to organizing 
activities in those heavily-populated 
areas that lie just outside the legal 
boundaries of cities. 

Preliminary 1960 census _ figures 
showed that about 54 million Ameri- 
cans, or 30 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, now live in metropolitan areas 
— but outside the city limits. Ten years 
ago the population in the suburbs was 
just slightly over 36 million. 

Thus, there has been a population 
increase of more than 17 million, or 47 
per cent, in outlying areas around 
cities during the past decade. The pop- 
ulation of central cities in standard 
metropolitan areas increased by only 
some four million, or less than nine per 
cent. 

The theory once was that suburbs 
were predominantly Republican, the 
idea being that suburbs were populated 
by the more prosperous who built large 
homes and could afford to commute 
and who were, therefore, probably of 
GOP persuasion. But that theory, re- 
gardless of whether it was true once, 
is not given as much credence today. 
It is pointed out, for example, that 
the suburbs are now the scene of 
many low and moderately-priced hous- 
ing developments. 


inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 36.) 


L Schenley’s Corn Distillers Dry Grains with Solubles 


are the most popular protein supplement and feed mix for dairy cows and cattle.* They include C °F, 
the Grain Fermentation Factor, and are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire today 


iced & Grais Divi 
4 268. oth St., incinnati2, ni 
MAin 13170" 


Member of The Distillers Feed Research Council 
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«erald Burke on Business 


Not a feed man in the country en- 
joys having bad debts on his books. 
Many, however, dislike almost equal- 
ly much having to dun slow-paying 
patrons for their obligations. This 
month the columnist offers sound sug- 
gestions on writing effective collection 
letters. 


Can you think of anything more dis- 
tasteful in your business than writing 
collection letters? 

Most smaller businessmen will admit 
they hate the thought of it. Many of 
them postpone doing this until they 
have their backs to the wall and must 
do something. 

What do you do when you find 
yourself in this position and an ordi- 
nary statement fails to bring in the 
money you need so desperately? 

Do you find yourself getting an- 
noye with your customers? Do you 
cast c.ution to the winds and demand 
your money even if legal action is nec- 
essary? 

Co'lecting money is not difficult if 
you re not concerned with the cus- 
tome 's good will and future business. 

Ge-ting your money and retaining 
the . istomer’s good will and future 
busi: ss requires a great deal of skill. 

In : large business, the sales depart- 
men and the credit department are 
sepa ted, The sales department is con- 
cern | only with making the sale. Aft- 
ert! sales department has the signed 
orde it knows the credit department 
will ll the purchaser on terms which 
will 2 mutually satisfactory, The sale 
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How to Proceed 


When Your Patrons 
Ignore Their Bills 


may be made quickly. The work of the 
credit department may take a great 
deal longer unless the customer has 
proven by past experience he is a man 
of his word. 

The credit department may refuse 
credit after investigating the paying 
habits of the customer, and if so, it 
must make another sale. It must do all 
it can to leave the door open for future 
business. It must try to eliminate any 
resentment the customer may feel be- 
cause credit was refused. 


The smaller businessman handles 
the credit sale with mixed emotions. 
He wants the business and he also 
wants to be sure he’s going to get his 
money. In many cases where: equip- 
ment is sold, the businessman and his 
customer know the sale can be fi- 
nanced by a commercial finance com- 
pany or bank. This makes the job of 
collecting much easier. 

The businessman gets his money al- 
most immediately. 

The customer knows collection will 
be made by a third party and agrees to 
a schedule of payments, penalties for 
late payments, and other conditions. 

Thus the smaller businessman has 
almost all of his collection problems 
solved on this type of sale. We say 
‘almost all” because most of the com- 
mercial finance companies and banks 
hold the businessman as well as his 
customer responsible until the last dol- 
lar is collected. 


Finance Dealings 


In case of a repossession, the busi- 


nessman might take a substantial loss 
because he has to protect the finance 
organization, This type of financing 
has been successful because the aver- 
age person entering into a contract will 
make every effort to pay, even if it 
mean; keeping someone else waiting. 
They pay for two reasons: They don’t 
want to have the equipment repos- 
sessed; they don’t want to get the rep- 
utation of being a bad risk and have 
other finance companies or banks turn 
them down. 

While in a sense this makes one 
phase of the collection problem easier, 
it makes the other more difficult. The 
open account you now have on your 
books is buying more and more on con- 
tract financed deals. Therefore, the 
cream of his purchasing power is al- 
ready committed. If he goes overboard 
in these commitments he cannot meet 
his open-account obligations. 


You know it and he knows it. If you 
close your eyes to these facts, you are 
going to have collection problems. 


Terms Often Vital 

You know better than any one else 
how your old customers pay their bills. 
You don’t have to worry about the 
one who pays promptly or the one who 
calls when something unforeseen de- 
velops and asks for a little more time. 

Those who have proven by past ex- 
perience to be slow through negligence, 
poor business methods, or for any oth- 
er reason must be sold on terms before 
the sale is completed. 

Certainly you are not out of line if 
you ask, “How do you plan to pay 
for this?” 

Here is a golden opportunity to re- 
mind the careless customer tactfully he 
has not made payments as agreed in 
the past and to try to arrange terms he 
can meet. You must set the stage so 
that ‘he is aware that his commitment 
to you is just as important as the other 
obligations he has to meet. 

With the new customer, you must 
get a line on his past experience with 
other creditors. You must have some- 
thing to go on. Otherwise you are not 
selling, you are simply giving merchan- 
dise away. 

Asking a new customer for refer- 
ences should not be embarrassing to 
either you or him. 

Do you know any bank a stranger 
can walk into and borrow money on 
his appearance? Do you know any fr 
nance company, installment store, or 
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MADISON CLEMENT 
Clement Feed Mill 


Waco, Texas 


HARRY DOBBYN 
Power Feed Mills 


Abilene, Texas 


ROBERT D. EMMONS 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


EDWARD FURMAN 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


THOMAS T. HAWKINS 
Thomasville Farm Supply Co. 
Thomasville, Georgia 


DON KELLER 


Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 


CHESTER M. KESSLER 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 
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CLEMENT 


This exclusive monthly feature is based directly on reports from the 
highly-qualified feed men whose names appear on these pages. However, it 
should be clearly understood that these observations do not necessarily re- 
flect the sales and purchases of the companies with whom the reporters are 
associated. These are their appraisals of business conditions in the sections 
of the country in which they operate. 


PACIFIC September formula feed vol- 


ume on the Pacific coast was 

on the upswing, with tonnage 
up from August levels. Turkey rations in particular 
showed strength. September sales at the manufac- 
turer level were higher than in September, 1959, 
although retail sales were down in those areas 
where sacked feed predominates. Both bulk feed 
volume and accounts receivable were higher than 
in the corresponding month a year earlier. 


NORTHEAST The picture was brighter in the 


Northeast for the month of Sep- 

tember, with tonnage higher 
than that of August. Special strength was shown in 
both dairy and turkey feeds. Compared to the cor- 
responding month of 1959, September tonnage was 
steady. This was true at both the manufacturer and 
retail levels. Bulk volume and accounts receivable 
both were higher last month than in September, 
1959. Feed men are encouraged by an improve- 
ment in egg prices to levels 20 per cent above a 
year ago. 


VERNARD LUNDIN 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Mankato, Minnesota 


"ALFRED E. OWENS 
Simpson & Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


CLAUDE A. QUILLIN 
California Milling Corp. 
Los Angeles, California 


ELMER S. ROTH 
Honeggers' & Co. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


MARION STEINHAUSER 
Marion County Farm Bureau 
Marion, Ohio 


DEAN K. WEBSTER JR. 
H. K. Webster Co. 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


CLARENCE WORLEY 
Worley Mills. Inc. 
Clovis, New Mexico 


(Feed Business Scoreboard Is Concluded on Page 33) 
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| SO CAN YOU! . They do a cash business, 


avoiding high accounts-receivable, and 


slow inventory turnovers... . 


z< | SO CAN YOU! 


They rise above price war 


competition. [se can your | They think and 


act positively with a Daffin. 


SO CAN YOU! | Write today 


‘or a date with a Daffinman! 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


SEE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabama-Birmingham-Montg y * Arkansas-North Little Rock * Georgia-Perry * Idaho-Twin Falls ¢ Iilinois-Springfield * Indiana-Evansville-Indianapolis * lowa- 
C+ Rapids * Kansas-North Kansas City * Kentucky-Shelbyville * Michigan-Detroit-Grand Rapids * Minnesota-Rochester * Nebraska-Omaha ° New York-Syracuse- ~ 
To vanda North Carolina-Laurinbur urg *  Pennsylvania-Lancaster-Wexford South Carolina-Laurinburg 
ota-Sioux Falls Tennessee-Knoxville-Memphis * Texas-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio * Virginia-Richmond * Wisconsin-Oconomowoc * Canada-Edmonton, Alta.-Toronto, Ont. 


\FFIN; MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3177 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Daffin Feedmobile O 
Monvfocturers Assouetion 


Simplities Fortification 


Foreign Offices: 


Belgium — Italy — Venezuela — 
13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp Via G. Negri 4, Milan Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D. F. Apartado 3050, C :racas 
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PLANTS: WAREHOUSES: 

Chicago, Illinois - Peoria, Illinois Buffalo, New York + Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Georgia + Fort Worth, Texas Denver, Colorado + Kansas City, Missoul 
Auburn, Washington Newaygo, Michigan Janesville, Wisconsin - Memphis, Tennes:<@ 


rescription service 


For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 


You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You'll 
like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 
sonalized service. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota - Roanoke, Virgivia 
Stockton, California Trenton, New Jer:2y 


Los Angeles, California 


DAWE'S 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


LABORATORIES, 'NC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
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Co xell researchers report on vita- 
min ¢ and coccidiosis in chicks. These 
find: ss are valuable. 

Title 1 Relationship Between Coccidi- 
gsis @ 1 Vitamin A Nutrition in Chick- 
ens. 

Auth <s: Jan Erasmus, M. L. Scott, 
and | P. Levine (Cornell University). 
Publi ation: Poultry Science, Vol. 39 
(May 1960) pp. 565-72. 

Diges : For some years, a possible re- 
lation rip between vitamin A require- 
ment or carotene, and coccidiosis has 
been  tted. The research men who re- 
port i this paper undertook the study 
in orcer to learn more about vitamin 
A anc carotene in chicks infected arti- 
ficiall. with coccidiosis. 


WI::te Plymouth Rock chicks from 


[.U. of vitamin A per pound of diet 
were used. The chicks were wing- 
banded and put on wire floors in heat- 
ed pens when about 12 hours old. 
They all were fed the same ration 
freecchoice, and after infection with 
coccidiosis were put into two lots and 
feeding then was equalized. Eimeria 
Tenella and E. Acervulina were the 
types of coccidia used to infect. 
Weights on the birds, mortality, and 
vitamin A in the livers were data that 
were used. 

“The results show that, after infec- 
tion with coccidiosis, chicks receiving 
8,000 I.U. of vitamin A per pound of 
diet regained their appetites and grew 
faster than those receiving 800 I.U. of 
the vitamin per pound of feed. 

“When high levels of vitamin A 
were fed, analyses showed that, espe- 
cially at one week after the infection, 
the infected chicks contained lower 
liver storage levels of vitamin A than 
were found to be present in the com- 
parable lots of uninfected chicks re- 
ceiviny the same levels of vitamin A 
and restricted to the same feed intakes. 

“Crystalline beta-carotene fed in the 
presence of an antioxidant was not as 
effective as the same vitamin A uni- 
tage «* stabilized vitamin A in main- 
tainin feed consumption, subsequent 
grow: 1 rate, and liver vitamin A stor- 
age | vels:-The storage of vitamin A 
in th. livers of both infected and un- 
infec: d chicks was much lower on the 
‘tarot ie diets than on those contain- 
ig same vitamin A activity in 
the ! -m of stabilized vitamin A. 

4 hough the severity of the coc- 
cidio. ; was similar in chicks receiving 
low  vels of vitamin A as compared 
tocl -ks receiving high levels of the 
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dams fed a ration containing 6,800 


Feed 


Nutrition 


Digest 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 
Nationally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 
essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


vitamin, recovery of surviving chicks, 
as measured by improved appetites and 
growth rates, was enhanced as the lev- 
el of vitamin A in the diet was in- 
creased. 

“The results indicate that the ataxia 

of vitamin A deficiency occurs only 
when the liver storage of vitamin A is 
reduced below 0.8-0.9 I.U. per gram 
of liver, whether this deficiency is 
brought about by a deficiency of vi- 
tamin A in the diet or by the reduction 
in vitamin A liver storage induced by 
coccidiosis.” 
Comment: This work gives us a better 
picture of the need for a good vitamin 
A source and amount in the feed when 
coccidiosis is around. Stabilized vita- 
min A seems to be a better source than 
carotene for liver storage. 

This work was supported by Distill- 
ation Products Industries, Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, and Stabilized Vitamins, 
Inc. They provided funds and ma- 
terials. 

: * * * 

What are the effects of feeding San- 
toquin? Investigators cooperating in 
Colorado, Pennsylvania, and USDA 
tell the story. 


Title: Effect of Feeding 1,2-Dihydro- 
6-Ethoxy-2,2,4-Trimethylquinoline to 
Chickens. 

Authors: F. X. Gasser (Colorado State 
University), E. G. Buss (Pennsylvania 
State University), M. L. Hopwood 
(CSU), and C. R. Thompson, (US- 
DA). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 39 
(May, 1960) pp. 524-33. 


Digest: The antioxidant which was in- 
vestigated is known commercially as 


Santoquin. Acute and chronic toxicity 
studies were made using chickens of 
various ages — chicks and layers. 

“1,2-dihydro-6-ethoxy-2,2,4-trimeth- 
ylquinoline (EMQ) was fed in graded 
single doses to chicks both on and off 
feed in amounts up to 10 gm/kg. body 
weight. The LD-50 at 24 hours was 
about 10 gm/kg. body weight off feed 
and between eight and 10 gm/kg. 
body weight on feed. 


“Chronic toxicity studies with grad- 
ed levels up to 0.075 per cent of anti- 
oxidant in the diet showed no signifi- 
cant effect on growth, feed consump- 
tion, livability, egg production, fer- 
tility of eggs, or hatchability of eggs. 
Studies on male fertility and its dura- 
tion were inconclusive. 

“Progeny from birds raised on the 
antioxidant-containing diets also 
showed no effect of treatment on 
growth and livability. 

“Histological examination of liver, 
spleen, kidney, ovary, oviduct, and 
thyroid of hens showed no changes 
correlated with treatment. Tissues of 
cockerels showed neither gross nor 
micro-pathology which could be as- 
cribed to the treatment. However, the 
testes of birds on the two higher lev- 
els of antioxidant were larger than 
those of the control birds while the 
thyroids of all treated cockerels were 
somewhat smaller than those of the 
untreated birds.” 


Comment: Santoquin looks pretty safe 
from the standpoint, of toxicity for 
chickens of all ages. This paper doesn’t 
say so, but the general opinion seems 
to be that it is a very good antioxidant, 
too. 
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EIGHT 


PERMA-MIX 


VITAMIN- ANTIBIOTIC 


“SELECTOR 
50 


6 100 
COMPENSATOR | 


Maximum quality control insures a 
full measure of calculated nutrients 


No doubts, no hesitations, no need for costly 
overages with Perma-Mix in your premix hopper 
When the control panel flashes “weighing com- 
plete,” you’re sure your feed contains just the 
right amount of micro-ingredients. Maximum sta- 
bility of Perma-Mix ingredients means minimum 
loss of potency during storage and pelleting. Here’s 
why! Every Perma-Mix premix is made with our 
famous Permadry vitamin A and the other vita- 
mins in the Perma family of unique stabilized 
vitamins. Our “years ahead” experience as a 


A Basic Source For Your Vitamins: PERMADRY— Vitamin A; PERMA-D —Vitamin D2 and D3; PERMA-E — 
Vitamin E; PERMA-SOL— Water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics; CHOLINE CHLORIDE SUPPLEMENTS 
and all other vitamins used in formula feeds 


126-150 MONROE STREET 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY «+ 


pioneer and basic producer of stabilized vitamin 
products, coupled with the most rigid controls 
for quality and compatibility of ingredients, 
make Perma-Mix your best premix buy for all 
your rations. 

Perma-Mix is available in six standardized 
combinations of vitamins and antibiotics — or, 
blended to your exact specifications. Write for 
the full story on Perma-Mix. Immediate service 
from our strategically located distributing and 
manufacturing facilities. 


TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
. TELETYPE: PAS NO. 600 
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QUILLIN 


SOUTHWEST 


Feed Business Scoreboard 
” (Continued From Page 28) 


There is optimism in the South- 
west, also. Tonnage in Septem- 
ber was higher than in August 


STEINHAUSER 


WORLEY 


and also was up from September, 1959. At the retail 
level, sales were up five per cent from a year earli- 
er. Beef and turkey feeds both showed notable 
strength in September in the Southwest. Accounts 
receivable are about steady with September, 1959, 


HAWKINS 


CENTRAL EAST September tonnage in this re- 


gion was estimated at 14 per 

cent higher than August levels, 
with broiler, layer, and dairy feeds all showing 
gains. Compared to September of 1959, last month's 
volume at the manufacturer level was up a healthy 
16 per cent. At retail last month, sales were 10 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. Sales in bulk and 
accounts receivable both were higher than in Sep- 
tember, 1959. In the central east sector, eggs are 
15 to 18 cents higher than a year earlier; broilers 
are up from 1444 cents to a 15¥/2-cent level; pork is 
up at least $5.50; and beef is down $3. Correspon- 
dents report that despite some building of inven- 
tories, business generally is good. There is concern, 
however, about broiler prices. 


and the bulk volume continues to grow. 


MIDWEST Reports from several sectors of 
the Middle West varied some 
in their analyses, but it ap- 
peared that September tonnage was up some from 
August levels and up a little from September, 1959. 
One correspondent indicated retail sales up 10 per 
cent; the others reported about the same as in Sep- 
tember a year ago. Poultry feed sales improved 
in one sector last month and dipped in another. 
Beef rations were stronger and swine feeds slipped 
slightly. Accounts receivable and bulk sales were 
higher than a year previous. The feeder cattle 
movement was just beginning as reports were tab- 
ulated, but some reason for optimism was indicated. 
Egg feeds showed strength, reflecting a market 
which was materially better than a year earlier. 


Cottonseed to Be Topic 
Of Joint Southern Meet 


Cottonseed will come under scrutiny Nov. 
14-16 when a conference sponsored by the 
Department of Agriculture, United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund (Unicef), and 
the National Cottonseed Products associa- 
tion is held at USDA's southern utilization 
research & development division at New 
Orleans, 

Theme of the gathering is “Cottonseed 
Protein for Animal and Man,” according to 
Planni.g Committee Chairman A. M. Alt- 
schul f the southern division. Serving with 
him a Layton E. Allen of Unicef’s food 
conse: ation division, Richard Phelps of the 
cottor ed association, and V. L. Frampton, 
T. H Hopper, E. L. Patton, and R. M. 
Perse’ of USDA. 

Its urfold purpose is to review informa- 
ton « cottonseed protein in rations for 
man; d animal, to define optimum quality 
of co: snseed products, to consider methods 
for p ducing cottonseed protein of high 
hutrit 2 quality, and to establish areas of 


resea: 1 needed to insure broader use of 
Cotto: eed. 
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These speakers are scheduled to partici- 
pate in the conference: J. B. Allison of 
Rutgers University; H. D. Fincher of An- 
derson, Clayton & Co., Houston; A. R. 
Kemmerer of the University of Arizona; 
C. M. Lyman of Texas A & M; Jean 
Mauron of the Nestle Co. in Switzerland; 
N. S. Scrimshaw of Instituto Nutricion, 
Guatemala; and Messrs. Frampton and 
Phelps. 

The conference was proposed as a result 
of Unicef interest in the use of cottonseed 
protein as a dietary supplement in areas of 
the world where the supply of animal pro- 
tein is inadequate. 


Murphy Names Anderson 


Division Sales Head 


Appointment of John V. Anderson of 
Irwin, Iowa, as divisional sales manager for 
its southwestern Iowa territory has been an- 
nounced by Murphy Products Co., Burling- 
ton, Wis. 

Mr. Anderson is a former vocational agri- 
culture instructor and has functioned as a 
district sales-service representative for the 
firm in the Irwin area for two years. 


L. J. Warren, vice president and general 
sales manager, said the new appointee will 
supervise and coordinate all sales, service, 
and marketing activities for Murphy con- bs 
centrates in 28 counties of southwestern 
Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska. F 


Cattle Fattened Well on 
Hayless Diet of Corn 


When fed a restricted amount of corn 
but a full feed of corn silage beef cattle can 
be fattened efficiently with either no hay 
or just a small amount, reports O. E. Kolari, 
assistant professor of animal husbandry at 
the University of Minnesota. 


Mr. Kolari said that none, two pounds, 
four pounds, or six pounds of hay was fed 
in trials conducted by the university. More 


supplemental protein was required, how- “ 

ever, when no hay was fed, the husbandman 

added. 
“Either 214 pounds for the heifers or “| 


2.9 pounds for steers of a 34 to 36 per cent” 
supplement was needed to balance the ra- 
tion when no hay was fed,” Mr. Kolari 
noted. 
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TESTS ON CHICKS SHOW THi\tT 


STRENGTHENS THE BARRIER 
AGAINST INFECTION 


Mucous membranes lining the gastrointestinal protects the mucous membranes and helps 
and respiratory tracts are the primary barriers combat infections such as chronic respiratory 
which prevent the entry of infective agents disease and coccidiosis. 

into the body proper. Vitamin A is critically 
involved with the defense mechanism of the 


mucous membrane. Adequate vitamin A keeps Adequate vitamin A stored in the liver is an indication 
the mucosa healthy, enables the chick to resist ane. 

infection. Insufficient vitamin A renders the 


air sac infection (CRD). 


Intestinal membranes, where vita- 
min A helps strengthen the barrier 
against coccidiosis, Capillaria worms, 
intestinal enteritis. 


chick liable to infection through both respira- 
tory and intestinal membranes. 


Why are liver stores of vitamin A important? 


Reserves of vitamin A are the essential safety 
factor against stress. Reserves are stored in 
the liver, but only after other tissues are 
adequately supplied. Therefore, when chicks 
show good liver storage, it is a sign that other 
tissues are saturated with vitamin A. 


The most effective vitamin A supplement: 
Nopcay® Type V 
Test after test has shown that preformed 


vitamin A such as Nopcay Type V produces 
very high liver storage. This means that it 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR FEEDS WITH NOPCAY TYPE V BECAUSE IT 
CONSISTENTLY BUILDS UP HIGH LIVER STORAGE LEVELS OF 
VITAMIN A AND THUS ASSURES THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION TO ALL OTHER TISSUES 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPAR Y 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. e Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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—Bu ‘ke on Business 
(Continued from page 27) 


mail c Jer house which will do busi- 
ness 0 Open any account without get- 
ting a ne on the purchaser? 

To< joy the largest volume of sales, 
youh: e¢ to ask people to buy continu- 
ally. " > keep collections rolling in, 
you c 1tinually must ask people to 
pay. 

The nonthly statements should go 
out on time. Failure to send them out 
promp y makes a considerable differ- 
ence ii the amount collected. 


_.eep Statements Prompt 

No :iatter how honest a man is, he 
is apt o forget a due date unless he 
wants ‘0 claim a discount or avoid a 
penalty for a late payment. Your state- 
ment i. a polite reminder. Banks send 
you monthly statements on interest 
due, insurance companies send premi- 
um notices, and good businessmen 
send statements promptly. 

Altogether too many business or- 
ganizations have no collection policy 
for their accounts who fail to pay on 
time. One should be set up so that a 
series of reminders or letters are sent 
out to delinquent accounts at stated 
intervals. The typical unpaid account 
passes through the following stages: 

1) Reminder 

2) Inquiry 

3) Appeal 

4) Demand 

After the reminder goes out and 
does not bring in the money it is ad- 
visable to send a letter of inquiry. This 
isa letter asking the customer for the 
reason for non-payment. You assume 
he intends to pay and that there must 
bea good reason why he hasn't. 

This letter may read as follows: 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

Since we have not received your 
check on account, we have come to the 
conclu ion that something is wrong. 

If ve are at fault will you please 
let us “now so that we can straighten 
it out 

If tere is another reason will you 
please -all us so that there will be no 
misun erstanding? 

In. ther event your call will be ap- 
precia 


If: ere is no response to the letter 
of inc \iry, another contact is attempt- 
ed to ppeal to the customer’s sense of 
lair y. At this stage, the most effec- 
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tive and least-used tool is the tele- 
phone. You are reasonably sure your 
reminder and inquiry have reached the 
customer. They have set the stage. 

Your phone message can be simple. 
You can say, “We haven't heard from 
you Mr. Brown. What is wrong?” 

You can be sure you'll get an expla- 
nation and you'll find the customer in 
a receptive mood to make a commit- 
ment. You try to pin him down to a 
definite payment date or at least a time 
when he will come in and discuss it 
with you. 

If you use a letter of appeal, restate 
the terms of the sale, your willingness 
to stand back of the merchandise, and 
your desire to handle the account in a 
fair and equitable manner. Tell the 
customer his cooperation will enable 
you to remain friends. His failure to 
cooperate will indicate you have failed 
and therefore his account may have to 
be turned over to someone who can 
employ more successful methods. 

If the appeal fails, you then must de- 
mand payment. 

Demand letters are right to the 
point. You set up a definite time in 
which he can settle in a friendly man- 
ner. You remind him that if he fails 
again to cooperate you will have no 
choice but to turn his account over 
for collection. Emphasize that only he 
can prevent this from happening, so 
the choice is his. 


If you threaten a course of action, 
go through with it. People have little 
respect for a man who does not keep 
his word. 


Brown Cockerels Sold 
By a New Company Now 


Formation of a new corporation, Brown’s 
LedBrest, Inc., has been announced by C. L. 
George and Gail Brown of Springdale, Ark. 
The new firm is assuming production and 
distribution of Brown’s LedBrest breeding 
cockerels, it was reported. 

Mr. Brown, who was named president of 
the corporation, developed the cockerel and 
introduced it two years ago. Pedigree foun- 
dation and breeder flocks as well as asse‘s 
of the LecBrest division have been acquired 
by the new organization from Jeff D. Brown 
& Co., Inc., it was noted. 


H. A. Wiiest, Ogallala, Neb., is a newly- 
franchised Honeggers’ dealer. 


BEMIS UPS SMITH 
Addison M. Smith has been named assis- 
tant to the president of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis. Mr. Smith, cost analyst for the 
firm's western operations, has been with the 
company for 25 years. He is a graduate of 
the University of Oregon. 


—Ralph Everett 


(Continued from page 23) 


time we make a call? Isn't it good busi- 
ness to everlastingly let him know we 
are his consultant if he wants us? 


Customers are not easy to come by 
in the first place and they can be lost 
much easier than they can be obtained. 
Furthermore, present customers repre- 
sent one of the best opportunities for 
tonnage growth for the feed salesman. 
When a farm customer enlarges his 
feeding operations, it means a built-in 
tonnage increase for the salesman. 

Ask yourself the question, “Am I 
helping my present customers solve 
their problems by selling them new 
ideas on how they can improve or am 
I simply taking orders?” Changing 
from an order-taker to a problem- 
solver will pay you big dividends. 


Pfizer Dedicates New 
Medical Research Labs 


Dedication ceremonies for the new Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., medical research labora- 
tories at Groton, Conn., were held earlier 
this month before a gathering of physicians, 
research scientists, educators, government 


JOHN E. MC KEEN 


officials, and pharmaceutical industry exec- 
utives. 
Dr. Irvine H. Page, director of research 
at the Cleveland Clinic foundation, was the 
principal speaker. Among the other speak- 
ers were Gov. Abraham Ribicoff; the New 
York City firm’s president, John E: Mc- 


Keen; and its vice president in charge of 


research and development, Jasper H. Kane. 


Howard County Grain & Feed Co., St.* 


Paul, Neb., has authorized construction of 


an additional steel bin to raise its total 


storage capacity to a million bushels. 
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Helping Feed 


Manufacturers 


BUILD 
SALES 


Werthan Better Built Bags 

can help YOU improve the 

appearance of your feed 
package. 


YOU WILL LIKE 
OUR FAST 
SERVICE 
for your requirements 
of 
MULTIWALL 
BURLAP 
COTTON 
and 
DRESS PRINT BAGS 
Complete Stocks of 
SEWING THREAD 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Phone HArrison 7-4960 


WERTHAN BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 - 8th Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 


Washington 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 25) 


Winner Far From Certain 


With the election race almost run, 
at least 20 states still are put in the 
“uncertain” category by the political 
pros. Among them are California, New 
York, Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas — states that throw a lot 
of weight with their electoral votes. 
But a close election could be decided 
in the 14 or I5 smaller states where 
neither candidate at present appears 
to have a decisive lead. 

The undecideds include Colorado, 
Wisconsin, Washington, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Maryland, Flori- 
da, Kentucky, Maine, South Carolina, 
and Delaware. These states have 118 
electoral votes, or about 22 per cent of 
the 50-state total of 537. But together 
they have more than 40 per cent of the 


269 electoral votes needed to win. 

Some of the states are claimed »y 
the Democrats, some by the Rep.»- 
licans, and some by both. Some appear 
to be leaning slightly one way, some 
slightly another, but in all the issue 
still appears to be in doubt. 

This doesn't mean that all the other 
states are definitely in one corner or 
another — far from it. Neither party 
is making concessions. The Republicans, 
for example, won't write off any of 
the traditionally-Democratic southern 
states, though they admit they have 
an uphill race in several. The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, are maintain- 
ing that they have a chance to capture 
some states that the Republicans are 
counting on. 


Goldwater Stumps in South 


Sen. Barry Goldwater, who has been 
described as one of the last of the 
small spenders, has made repeated for- 
ays into the Deep South on behalf of 
the Nixon-Lodge ticket. He's gone else- 
where, too — the Midwest, for exam- 
ple —- but a major target has been 
the traditionally-Democratic southland. 
Wherever he has gone, his arguments 
have been aimed at conservatives. His 
pitch is simple: The GOP platform and 
candidates may leave a lot to be de- 
sired, but they absolutely shine when 
compared to what the Democrats offer. 

How effective the Arizona Repub- 
lican has been in wooing conservative 
Democrats can only be speculated up- 
on, but there is no questioning that he 


Nixon Food Reserve 
Could Boost Prices 


The strategic food reserve proposed 
by Vice President Nixon could be one 
of the means by which he would try to 
jack up farm prices. The plan, which 
also was suggested by New York Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, would involve the 
storage of surpluses in various parts of 
the country for use in time of emer- 
gency. A "substantial part" of the sur- 
plus could be put into the reserve, ac- 
cording to the vice president. 

If the reserve was no longer con- 
sidered part of the current supply of 
farm commodities, it would have an 
immediate effect on price support lev- 
els. The idea of pushing up price sup- 


is one of the most popular speakers the 
GOP has. He ranks along with Sen. 
Dirksen of Illinois and Rep. Walter 
Judd of Minnesota in that respect. 

In the last four months, Sen. Gold- 
water has turned down more than 200 
speaking invitations simply because it 
was physically impossible for him to 
make them. During September and Oc- 
tober he scheduled about 90 speeches. 
His schedule actually is heavier than 
it appears, because he has insisted on 
reserving part of his time for cam- 
paigning for GOP candidates in Ari- 
zona. He feels he has an obligation to 
his state and its candidates, an aide 
explained. 


ports by such a method is not new; in 
fact, it was tried out in 1954 and the 
law is still on the books. 

Here's how the 1954 law worked: 
Congress created what it called con- 
modity "'set-asides"’ and decreed ¢!at 
they should not be taken into consid-r- 
ation in calculating price support !+v- 
els. Since the supply on hand of <1y 
given commodity is one of the fact rs 
that determines its support level, ‘1¢ 
effect was to reduce the surplus >y 
legislative wand-waving. That in { 
was supposed to result in more fa: r- 
able price supports. 

The trouble was that the surpl: es 
became so large that the "'set-asid ;" 
became meaningless; they were o: -I- 
whelmed. 

The supply was great enough to! !d 
support prices at minimum levels, < .y- 
way. 
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YOUR FEEDS WITH 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 


upon periodic 
tests 


YEAST 


BO-DEE 
AINERAL STABLE Dz ano Ds 


Hickory Smoked Yeast 


Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 


Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
‘he only product approved for continuous performance Concentrates—Hydrolysates 


Vitab ® 


»y Wisconsin Alumni Research Laboratory where min- 


-rals are present in high concentration. 


Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 


COMPLETE LINE OF D2 AND D3 PRODUCTS IN ANY 


PURE VEGETABLE 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY EXTRACT COLORS 


Pure crystalline U.S.P. Yellow—Red—Orange 
Mineral Stable (D2 and D3 dry powders) 


ENZYMES 
Water Miscible (dry powders in a milk base) 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Oil Soluble (Vegetable oil carriers) Septic Tanks. 


Bo-Zyme Silage Culture 
High or low potency and economical intermediate types ceded 


for every food, feed and pharmaceutical use. lait eaelnas 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed U.S.P. Digestive Pharmaceuticals 


Chlorophyll 
Product of N. V. PHI LI PS- D U PHAR, the Netherlands (oops Phytol 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin D Carotene 


Xanthophyll 
Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


3030 Hines Avenue, Culver City, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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YOURSELF 
A BATCH OF 
BUSINESS 


Demonstrations sell! Take the handy Calfnip Mixer, a cup of Calfnip and a 
quart of warm water and you can quickly show your customers and prospects 
how easily this superior milk replacer mixes, how it stays mixed, and what a 
rich, nutritious, uniform ration Calfnip is. 


AND THERE'S MORE WAYNE CALFNIP SALES-MAKING HELP FOR YOU 


Consistent advertising in national, regional and state Farm Papers, plus Dairy 
and Breed Publications ¢ National Radio Advertising * Special Store Dis- 
plays ¢ Direct Mail and Local Newspaper Advertising ¢ Special Feeding 
Guides for Dogs, Pigs, Calves and other small animals ¢ Special Nipple Pail 
and Handy Calfnip Mixer Promotions. 


Wayne Dealers have proven that once a customer tries Wayne Calfnip, he “en 
keeps coming back. Calfnip opens the door to Calf and Dairy Feed sales, too WAYNE 
. SO CALFNIP 


() 
\ 


MIX YOURSELF A BATCH 
OF BUSINESS WI/TH 


WAYNE 


Ask your Wayne Representative for more details on these merchan- 
dising helps or write for full information on Wayne Dealer oppor- 
tunities to: Allied Mills, Inc., Service Offices, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


Builders of Tomorrow's Feeds...Today! 


Executive O ices: 
Chicago 4, inois 
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By PAUL B. NEES 
Reported From Portland, Ore. 


No matter how good its feeds, a 
manufacturer can’t profit unless it sells 
them. Recognizing this fact, Triangle 
Milling Co., Portland, Ore., has de vel- 
oped an outstanding sales and adver- 
tising program that keeps its products 
moving and its mill humming with 
activity. 


Triangle Milling Co. was founded in 
1931 by William J. Albers, who was 
president of the firm until his death 
in January, 1957, 

Mr. Albers’ successor is G. P. Mill- 
er. Other key men in the organization 
are Aloysius Driever, vice president 
and mill superintendent; Frank J. De- 
lano, treasurer and sales manager; and 
Lloyd Auspland, secretary. 

The firm’s headquarters and mill 
Bare at 665 N. Tillamook, Portland, 
where it is served by the Union Pacific 
railway. Triangle Milling Co. normally 
has about 50 employes, with some sea- 
sonal variation, 

The big mill’s feed production ca- 
pacity ‘s around 200 tons of formula 
feeds per eight-hour day. This produc- 
tion is lelivered largely by rail and the 
compa y's bulk trucks. Approximately 
40 per cent of Triangle feed produc- 
tion. delivered in bulk. 

Th company has no retail depart- 
ment. ‘ts feeds being sold entirely 
throu ) dealers. The trade territory 
inclu. ; all of Oregon and Washing- 


ton, : rthern California, Alaska, and 
Haw: 

De » feeds are the largest item pro- 
ducti 


‘wise, but the mill produces a 
comp ce variety of poultry, turkey, 
calf, abbit, mink, hog, and horse 
teed: orse feed sales have been tri- 
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SELLING e 


Square Selling Plan 


Backs 
In Northwest Growth 


HEADQUARTERS of Triangle Milling Co., 
which serves the great Pacific Northwest, 
is at Portland, Ore. Shown here is the 
office structure, foreground, and the big 
formula feed plant in the background. 

The firm soon will observe its 30th 
anniversary of service to western feeders. 
Triangle's payroll includes 50 employes, 


with seasonal variations up and downward. 


pled in the last five years through ca- 
tering to the needs of saddle-horse 
owners. 


Cereal Business 
In addition to its Triangle formula 


feeds, grain, and sundry products, the 


mill also makes human cereals, and it is 
one of few concerns in the nation pro- 
ducing groats on a large scale. 


The cereals are packaged in large 
sizes for the institutional trade, and 
also small packages for retail distribu- 
tion. The groats are used for many 
purposes and shipped to all parts of 
the nation, as far as the Atlantic coast. 

Securing wide distribution of all its 
products is no hit-or-miss affair with 
Triangle Milling Co. Its sales depart- 
ment is a vital and highly-respected 
part of the operation. 

From Mr Delano down, the depart- 
ment’s staff is experienced and thor- 
oughly trained. The department is or- 
ganized precisely, supervised carefully, 
and the sales program is backed by ex- 
tensive advertising. 

In addition to Mr. Delano, the de- 
partment includes eight feed salesmen” 
and two cereal salesmen. Mr. Delano 
himself does the selling in Hawaii and 
Alaska, making one trip a year to 
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each of these new states. 


Sales Training 

“We select our salesmen carefully, 
train them thoroughly, and keep them 
informed on new developments in the 
feed and livestock fields,” Mr. Delano 
commented. 

“We have a_ special salesman’s 
course on feeds, feed selling, and live- 
stock care which requires about a year 
and a half to complete. Each salesman 
carries a book on livestock diseases. 
Study of and references to this volume 
enables him to identify symptoms 
among flocks or herds, answer ques- 
tions, and make helpful suggestions.” 

While Triangle feeds are sold only 
through dealers, Mr. Delano pointed 
out that the salesmen spend a large 
part of their time calling on flock and 
herd owners, discussing problems with 
them, and helping them in every pos- 
sible way to make their operations 
more successful and more profitable. 

Incentive programs are used con- 
stantly to keep Triangle salesmen on 
their toes. At the time of The Feed 
Bag’s visit the walls of the sales office 
were filled with attention-getting cards 
and posters playing up a sales con- 
test then in progress. 

Like others staged by the company, 
this was a 90-day contest, with current 
scores posted and mailed at the end of 
each week. Handsome merchandise 
prizes were offered. 

Four such contests are held each 
year. Prizes for the one following this 
one will be cash. By alternating cash 
and merchandise prizes Mr. Delano 
observed that not only the salesmen, 
but their families as well, are kept in- 
terested in the contests. 

A general sales meeting for the en- 
tire sales force is held at Portland in 
January of each year. District meetings 
of smaller sales groups are held at oth- 
er times during the year. 

Dealer meetings are staged frequent- 
ly, too. The dealers are entertained at 
dinner, shown moving pictures of new 
ideas in feeding and care of livestock, 
and given instructive talks. Sales con- 
tests and bonus deals often are an- 
nounced at these meetings. 

Incentives for increasing sales are 
not confined to salesmen. Dealers, too, 
are paid bonuses for upping their sales 
of Triangle feeds. 

The incentives not only keep both 
salesmen and dealers working at their 
best, but they keep everyone happy 
and are beneficial in building good will 
for the company. 
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SACKED and bulk rations both hav. wide 
followings among Triangle Milling ©o, 
At top, a bulk truck is loaded 


inside the warehouse. Aloysius Dric ver, 


shown in second photo, has been w:+h 


the firm since its founding and now is a 


vice president as well as mill superintendent, 


Part of the Portland (Ore.) plant's :acking 


operation is shown in third photo, with 


sewing and stacking phases at the bottom, 


The company chooses its salesmen carefully, 


schools them thoroughly, and makes them 


well acquainted with the production element 


of the Triangle operation before they ever 


go out to call on customers and prospects. 


Good will is sought constantly by 
the company — not only by producing 
superior feeds and offering them at 
fair prices, but through well-planned 
advertising and publicity, and studied 
use of small giveaways. 


Giveaways Score 

The latter are used extensively and 
include items for dealers, farm men 
and women, and even the youngsters. 
Triangle truck drivers regularly carry 
packs of candy, which they give out to 
farmers’ children when they make feed 
deliveries. 

There frequently are gifts for the 
farmer himself and for his wife as 
well. Customer gifts run the gamut of 
items such as nencils, ball-point pens, 
pocket combs, key rings, and many 
novelties. Dealers receive box openers, 
pocket knives, and desk supplies. 

Sometimes larger gifts are offered 
with the purchase of certain feeds at 
their regular prices. One such used 
recently was a chopping block and 
meat cleaver. 

“We find that our giveaways are 
valuable hedge against price-cutting 
competition,” Mr. Delano said. “We 
don’t go in for price cutting, but our 
frequent giveaways and the reputation 
of our feeds for high quality »rovide 
good protection against the inr ads of 
price cutters.” 

Mr. Delano is in charge of « ‘vertis: 
ing as well as selling, and the wo are 
linked closely together. 

Triangle feeds are advertis: | regu’ 
larly inthe Oregon Farmer, shiny 
ton Farmer, Pacific Poultrym a, He 
waiian Agriculture, and oth ~ farm 
papers covering the trade terr >ry. 


(Continued on age 50) 
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Te ‘ing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
er > in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 


Belo. requi t phosph level | When testing at practical levels the 
the ‘erence in bial, gi bility in hint gi bility 
is ur sniable. cannot be ly d ined 
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Percent Supplemental Phosphorus 


Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test’’ of feed phos- 
phorus value — the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 


The best in feed phosphates BD gOS 


WE MEASURE THE DIFFERENCE IN THE 


BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF PHOSPHORUS 


WHERE THE TRUE DIFFERENCE SHOWS UP 


Only a test that measures phosphorus biological 
availability at below-requirement levels shows true 
nutritional value. That's why below-requirement 
leve! testing is the basis of the IMC Biological Assay 
of *hosphorus Availability — the test we use to 
guard the consistent high value of DYNAFOS. 
Cther tests attempt to measure phosphorus bio- 
log'-al availability at the “practical” level — that 
Is, \hosphorus performance is measured in typical 
cor mercial feeds. Here, results are masked be- 
cai e phosphate compounds present in the test ra- 


tion “cover up” the poor biological availability of 
inadequate sources. 

Many phosphorus sources cannot stand up under 
the undeniable yardstick of testing at below-re- 
quirement. levels. DYNAFOS can. In fact, testing 
at below-requirement levels proves DYNAFOS your 
most valuable source of feed phosphate. 

For your own evaluation, we will send you a 
detailed description of the IMC Biological Assay 
of Phosphorus Availability . . . and more facts about 
DYNAFOS. Write c/o the address below. 23-60 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 


Sales A 
"A 


COMPAR Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seatt 
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*TKADEMARK 


's: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
irae ‘REENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
MALARD EED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (Ill.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
ete * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
IDWES AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN ago CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) * B. A. LUCIUS 

© JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA; N, D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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“Bring Home The Bacon!” 


At the Church of Dunmow in Essex County, England, the saying, “bring 
home the bacon” got its start. There, any couple who, after the first 
year of matrimony, proved to a jury of six bachelors and six maidens that 
they had lived together in bliss were awarded a flitch of bacon to take 
home. 


Later in colonial America, the greased pig contest gave emphasis to use 
of the phrase “bring home the bacon.” 


To “bring home the bacon” today in the feed manufacturing business 
requires a “yea” vote from a jury of not just 12 but thousands! A big 
help is Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa in your formula feeds. Small’s, always 
uniform in grade, has all the natural nutrients of green leafy alfalfa 
locked in by superior methods of harvesting, dehydrating, storing and 
shipping. Standardize on Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa for your feeds! 


ARCHER - DANIELS - MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 
BOX 356 ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH 

A 

FUTURE 
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Inc: -asing vigilance on the part of 
the F od & Drug administration in 
the fe-d industry occupies the main 
portio:: of the Dehy Datar’s commen- 
tary tais month, He also tells how 
FDA «ctions affect dehydrators. 


Now and then, one comes up against 
a situation which seems intolerable and 
impossible of satisfactory solution. We 
have .n mind the increased and in- 
creasing activity of the federal Food & 
Drug administration in the affairs of 
feed mixers, feeders and feed ingredi- 
ent manufacturers, and suppliers. 

The recent meeting of the Feed Pro- 
duction School in Kansas City turned 
the spotlight on this phase of feed pro- 
duction in a manner to leave little 
doubt as to the breadth and depth of 
FDA penetration into the business of 
feed manufacturing. 

It might be well for the manufactur. 
ers of dehydrated forage crops to take 
a close look at their own status, as in- 
gredient suppliers, in this broad pic- 
ture, But, you say, dehydrated alfalfa 
isa natural product and no one in the 
dehydrating industry introduces drugs 
into the product, but only removes wa- 
ter from the growing plant. Of course, 
some folks add a little animal fat or 
vegetable oil and now and then an an- 
tioxidant. 

The fat or oil must contain antioxi- 
dants. These are chemical additives 


Appointed a 
Dawe’s Territory Head 


Ric) rd D. Hendershott has been ap- 
pointe. territory manager for Dawe’s Labor- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, according to Z. Z. 
Dwor: n, western region sales manager. 

Th new appointee will represent Dawe’s 
in fec fortification product sales in north- 
em C ifornia and Nevada. He formerly was 
assoc: ed with Vitren Corp. and has had 
SX y: rs’ experience in sales of nutrition 
Prod: to the feed industry. 

M: dendershott holds a degree in animal 
husba ry from the University of California. 


Ches: - B. Brown Co., Lingle, Wyo., has 
been -anchised to sell the complete line 
of He aggers’ products. 
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PASTURE IN THE BAG 


By JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


merican 


ehydrators 


and not natural products occurring in 
either the fat or the alfalfa. The whole 
category of chemical additives is sub- 
ject to labeling requirements and in 
many cases tolerance levels. These ad- 
ditives bring the dehydrator under di- 
rect scrutiny of FDA. 

But this phase of fat addition or 
antioxidants is not the most vulnerable 
spot in the dehydrator’s operations. A 
much greater potential danger is in the 
amount of pesticide residue in his fin- 
ished product. Pesticide residues, just 
as drugs, are subject to the rules and 
regulations of the food, drug & cos- 
metic act. 


Wide Chemical Use 

Insecticides and herbicides are used 
extensively nowadays in the produc- 
tion of many farm crops. Without 
them, many of our crops would be low 
in yield or poor in quality — not nec- 
essarily alfalfa, but crops that grow in 
the same area, Of course, in the case 
of alfalfa, during a severe outbreak of 
spotted alfalfa aphids one may lose an 
entire cutting or a complete stand. 

There are many different chemicals 
used to control these many pests. Near- 
ly all of these chemicals are considered 
poisonous and deleterious and have 
had tolerances established, above 
which the finished feedstuff is consid- 
ered dangerous for the animal to con- 
sume. In some cases this tolerance is 
zero, For instance, on raw alfalfa such 
as might be fed in “green chop,” Al- 
drin, Dieldrin, Heptachlor, and Ara- 
mite carry a zero tolerance. No least 
trace of any of these is allowable. If 
it is zero tolerance for the green ma- 
terial, it is likewise zero tolerance for 
the dehydrated finished material. 


Some Higher Tolerances 

In the case of some other pesticides 
the FDA has established tolerances 
somewhere above zero. For instance, 
on forages Demeton (systox) has a 
tolerance of five parts per million, Di- 
uron (Karmex DW) two ppm; Mala- 
thion, eight ppm; Methoxychlor, 100 
ppm; Parathion, one ppm; and Phos- 


drin, one ppm. In processing alfalfa 
and remaining strictly within the law, 
a dehydrator must not process alfalfa 
which contains in excess of the above 
tolerances and his end product, after 
concentration through moisture re- 
moval, must not contain any of the 
chemicals in excess of the tolerances 
established for the raw agricultural 
commodity. We mention here only 
certain insecticides but the rules also 
apply to some of the herbicides. 

To lighten the load somewhat, many 
experiment stations, chemical manufac- 
turers, and others have made exhaus- 
tive tests to determine what length of 
time must elapse following application 
of insecticides before the crop being 
treated will fall in the classification of 
safe-to-be-fed, or in other words, with- 
in the residue tolerances established. 
For instance, if Malathion is applied to 
alfalfa at the rate of one pound per 
acre, a seven-day waiting period before 
harvest is considered sufficient to 
bring the residue within tolerance. 
Methoxychlor applied at the rate of 
1'4 pounds also requires a seven-day 
waiting period, but if applied at double 
that amount it requires double the 
waiting period. Parathon at a half- 
pound rate requires a 15-day waiting 
period; Systox at four ounces, 21 days. 

Kansas State University in its Al- 
falfa Forage Insect Recommendations 
states: 

“Aldrin, Heptachlor, Chlordane, Di- 
eldrin, Toxaphene, and DDT have re- 
strictive labeling on alfalfa for forage. 
Do not feed treated forage to dairy 
animals or animals being finished for 
slaughter. Do not use on forage to be 
sold commercially or to be shipped 
interstate.” 

Chief among the difficulties con- 
fronting dehydrators will be lack of 
knowledge of what was used on some 
of the fields harvested and whether 
it was applied properly and far enough 
ahead of harvesting. Of equal or per- 
haps greater significance will be the 
danger of drift of some insecticide 
from a neighbor’s spraying or dusting 
of an entirely different crop, not a 
forage, without the knowledge of the 
dehydrator or the forage crop owner. 

No dehydrator, any more than the 
feed manufacturer, wants to put out a 
product which will in anyway consti- 
tute a hazard to the health of animal 
or man. The burden of assuring him- 
self of complete cleanliness in this re- 
spect is indeed great. (We do not claim 
to have covered all poisonous or de- 
leterious pesticides herein.) 
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One of the most penetrating presen- 
tations of recent years on the role of 
research in private industry and its 
relationship to government-sponsored 
studies was made by the Purina re- 
search vice president at St. Louis last 
month, He re-emphasizes points made 
by Dr. W. W. Cravens in an article in 
the September issue, page 9. 


Agriculture — whether animal or 
otherwise — has undergone and is 
undergoing marked progress or change. 
Specialization, larger units, greater 
capital investments, and greater vol- 
ume per worker are the order of things. 

In the 60-odd years our company 
has been in business, animal agricul- 
ture has transcended from the non- 
scientific — or more or less “art” stage 
— into a scientific profession or busi- 
ness; from the general farm to the spe- 
cialized farm, from horse-power to 
mechanical power, from the time one 
farm worker supported about five oth- 
er people to the present when one 
farm worker supports about 25 other 
persons; when the farm population 
made up around one-third of the total 
population to today where it is less 
than nine per cent of the total — based 
on the new 1959 census definition of 
a farm — and in 10 years will still be 
less. 

Men in teaching, research, and ex- 
tension directly and indirectly account- 
ed for the great advances in breeding, 
feeding, and management practices. 
They have had a big stake in providing 
the average american family with the 
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RESEARCH 


At Crossroads of Research 


More Basic Studies 
Imperative Future, 


Colleges Are Told 


By DR. R. M. BETHKE 
Ralston Purina Co. 


best protective food, quality-wise and 
quantity-wise. 

More specifically, while the total 
number of milk cows has steadily de- 
clined over the past several decades, 
total milk production has steadily in- 
creased — the results of advances in 
breeding, feeding, and management 
practices. The potential for dairy prod- 
ucts and other products of animal ag- 
riculture is great. About 8,300 new 
customers are being added each day, 
or 3.1 million per year. 


At a Junction 

All this progress of the past and the 
potential of the future is fine, but we 
are currently at a crossroad as we 
take an honest and realistic inventory 
of our teaching, research, and exten- 
sion programs. Today {colleges} are 
training youth for jobs which in many 
respects have different requirements 
than they had 25 or even 10 years ago. 
In fact, the number and kinds of jobs 
for graduates have changed greatly. 
The need for modern extension activi- 
ties and approaches have changed and 
are changing. Even the need for and 
approach to research endeavors should 
be looked at. 

Actually your boss like our boss, 
the animal or dairy production man of 
today and the future, is a different 
type of an individual in that his think- 
ing, his needs, his job requirement, and 
his investment are more exacting and 


DR. ROLAND BETHKE 


greiter than a decade or more ago. 

Your boss and our boss of the 60's 
and 70’s is for the most part a special: 
ist, a businessman, a mass producer, a 
shrewd operator who is eminently in- 
formed in his field. 

The big question is: To whom will 
this specialist go for counsel in the fu 
ture? What kind of research will be 
of most value to him? What manner of 
college curricula will best train young 
men to become future bosses and serv. 
icemen to the bosses? 


Need Business Training 

To me it seems imperative that fu 
ture farm operators and servicemen 
should receive training in the business 
aspects of farming or livestock produc: 
tion as well as in the science of produc’ 
tion. Huge capital investments are in: 
volved in individual farm operations 
today. Good, intelligent farm operators 
measure their income in terms of re 
turn on investment just as industry 
and business have done for a long time. 
Competent money management has be: 
come as important to good farming 
and livestock production today as are 
modern production techniques. 

The same general philosophy reach: 
es into research. There is no doubt that 
research in our agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations, and gove nment 
agencies has performed a rem rkable 
service for agriculture, Most of the 
modernization of our breedin: . feed: 
ing, and production methods re the 
direct result of their research. 

The all-important question f: 
searchers and research admini: 
of today and the future is: 
should the emphasis on rese 
placed? I do not mean to imp! 
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Wh 2n it’s a question of 
im} roving production, 
fee | efficiency, hatchability 
or hick viability... 


fortify 
layer ’ 

and breeder 
rations with ~ we 
the Merck brand of Vitamin B. 


High-energy layer or breeder rations must be fortified—for best results—with high-quality micronutri- 
ents, including the all-important— vitamin By. 

The highly stable cobalamins in the Merck Vitamin B,. supplements are invaluable in promoting 
optimum egg production and hatchability of fertile eggs. (Chicks hatched from eggs of hens fed diets defi- 
cient in By. feather poorly, grow slowly and show a higher-than-average mortality.) 

B,,-supplementation of poultry feeds is economically sound. And the use of the Merck brand of Biz is 
your assurance of product stability, uniformity and quality supported by over 30 years of Merck Research, 
Service and Know-How. 


Remember: The incidence of multivitamin deficiencies in high-energy rations may be more prevalent 
than that of single vitamin deficiencies. Be sure to check all your vitamin levels—including B,.—when you 
formulate your layer and breeder, as well as broiler and replacement, starter and grower rations. 


Still looking for an effective, low-cost antibiotic supplement? Why not have 
Pro-StrEP® added to your next Merck custom premix and demonstrate—with 
on-the-farm results—how Pro-StreP can pay off for you and your growers in 
maintaining or improving egg production, feed efficiency, and hatchability 
of fertile eggs. Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


the Merck sured stability 


mended Vitamin B,, Levels: 


lay Rations Breeder Rations 
3.0 .g./ton 6.0 mg./ton 


Gurrc: co., inc. 


@rraps RK OF MERCK & CO., INC, FOR ITS PROCAINE PENICILLIN 


‘TOMYCIN SULFATE FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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MENETRATES EGG PRODUCTION BARRIERS! 


our egg-producing customers are searching high and low for ways to boost profits 

ough greater flock efficiency. Many of the nation’s most successful commercial egg 
moducers have already found it—they’ve learned that no other single feed additive does so 
Mpuch to improve production efficiency as Dr. Salsbury’s 3-Nitro Powder. Their records 
Madicate that 3-Nitro-fed flocks lay up to a dozen extra eggs per hen per year—on 4 Ib. less 

ed per dozen eggs. Depletion costs have been reduced markedly as flocks show better 
@e-around health and lower mortality. Yet all these important benefits cost only pennies 
Mer layer per year, because 3-Nitro is used at the rate of only 1 Ib. per ton of an all- 
meash ration. No wonder poultrymen everywhere are turning to 3-Nitro! And as they 
6 3-Nitro, still more production barriers will be penetrated. 


Metis increased production efficiency for your customers can mean more profit for you, 
@po—through more repeat business. Put production-proved 3-Nitro in your egg mash. 


\ ‘rite, wire, or phone today. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


LABORATORIES 


AT ONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
Tk FEED BAG—October, 1960 


M's the feed additive of choice for layers. Also, 3-Nitro is an “old drug” that does not 
merquire special paper work for FDA clearance. Get all the facts from the Dr. Salsbury 
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is a question of basic versus applied or 
fundamental versus practical — but 
rather how much of basic and how 
much “products-testing” type work. 

Basic or fundamental ‘research is the 
very foundation of progress. It should 
never be neglected. 


Basic Studies Overshadowed 

In the past, research of the products- 
testing type had greater emphasis than 
basic or fundamental research. There 
were good reasons for this, including 
financial support. However, we have 
reached the point where greater em- 
phasis needs to be put on basic or fun- 
Jamental research and less on products 
‘esting. Most industries serving agri- 
culture have over the past one or two 
decades greatly expanded their re- 
search and testing facilities as well as 
their technical staff and are well 
equipped to do the products-testing 
work, 

In view of these considerations, is it 
necessary and are you [on campuses} 
justified in spending your time and 
using your facilities for this type of 
work? In raising this issue, I do not 
mean to imply or infer that I question 
the propriety of industry supporting 
research at colleges or experiment sta- 
tions. Actually, I am in favor of indus- 
try supporting college-supervised and 
planned research — and it may be that 
industry will be required to increase 
its activity in this area to cope with 
the economic trends. 

The issue to my way of thinking is: 
What is the purpose of the industry 
grant or assistance? Is it to get basic 
information or merely to obtain data 
which can be and are often used for 
sales and promotion purposes. The es- 
tablishment of financial aid via a fel- 
lowship or grant should, in my judg- 
ment, be made in a particular area 
without specifying product or pro- 
gram. 

We are in accord that new products 
or feeds must be tested and tried be- 
fore they are made available for gen- 
eral use. Likewise, I am certain that 
we can agree that a feeding program 
that is sound for most dairymen may 
be entirely wrong for others. In this 
respect, allow me to say that frequent- 
ly we in the feed industry are put on 
the defensive because of college or ex- 
periment station research progress re- 
ports that find their way into farm or 
trade publications before all facets 
have been explored. When this hap- 
pens, we in the feed industry are sub- 
jected to many requests for and ques- 
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tions regarding the product or release. 
This frequently forces us to do work 
in order to obtain answers to the un- 
answered questions in the release or we 
are accused of impeding progress or 
being argumentative. 

It would help if premature public 
or trade releases were delayed until 
full answers had been obtained. 


Extension Worker Need 

This leads me to the next question: 
Where will the extension man find his 
greatest usefulness in the future? To- 
day there are slightly over four million 
farms in the United States, according 
to the revised census definition. How- 
ever, about 85 per cent of the gross 
income from all farm production is 
produced by only 15 per cent of the 
total number of farms. This shows, in 
a realistic way, what we mean when 
we say the modern farmer is a big 
businessman. 

To whom will this big operator look 
for counsel and information? Who 
can command his confidence? Is this 
well-informed production specialist be- 


coming self-sufficient, or does !:¢ stil] 
need the kind of services that -xtep. 
sion departments offer? 

Possibly the services that the exten. 
sion man can perform best in the fy 
ture might be brought into focus by 
pointing out the services that he ordi 
narily will not be able to perform: best. 
For example, will he be able to offer 
basic information and services in the 
field of breeding and genetics to the 
big operator? I doubt it. Similagly, 
most extension men are in the stziet 
sense not nutrition specialists. The big 
operator has made himself virtually a 
specialist in feeds. He frequently de- 
pends on a commercial feed company 
representative in whom he has confi- 
deace. There are other similar special. 
ized fields where industry has per 
formed a service to agriculture in such 
magnitude that it has rightfully won 
the feeder’s confidence. 

This does not mean that the exten 
sion man should exclude himself from 
service in these fields. However, he 
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“Then besides the big feed bill, the cheapskate also owes...” 
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ACE PELLET MILLS 


As the pioneer in the design of the vertical ring die machine, 
Sprout-Waldron pellet mill leadership has continued through 
the years to provide the utmost in dependability with design 
features which insure the best in quality pellets at maximum 
production rates and lowest operating costs. 


Whatever your needs may be for a pellet mill — or auxiliary 


equipment — it’s definitely to your interest to write for details 
on Sprout-Waldron Ace Pellet Mills. 


Request Bulletins 165-A and 100-A. 


SPROUT, WALDRON 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S.A. 


SPROUT-WALDRON OFFERS YOU A COMPLETE LINE OF EQUIPMENT FOR PROFITABLE PELLETING 


CRUMBLIZERS PNEU-VAC SYSTEMS 
TH FEED BAG—October, 1960 
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A 
| COMBINATION 
IS HARD 
TO BEAT... 


YOUR MILL EQUIPPED 


WITH MODERNH & 
EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT 


DROP BOTTOM 
MIXER 


NON-CONTAMINATING 

. . AVAILABLE IN SIZES 
THROUGH 2 TON CAPA- 
CITY FOR PRE-MIXING 
FEEDS, FOODSTUFFS, 
CHEMICALS, FERTILIZER 
AND SEED. 


Note: Also available in 
stainless steel. 


Electric 
& Manual Vertical 
Distributors Mixers 


Horizontal 


Mixers ‘2 


Bucket 
Elevators 


j INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
3521 HEMPHILL STREET P.O. BOX 11217 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


— Square Program 
(Continued from p :ge 4p) 


For counter and direct mail uge by 
dealers, there are attractive br: shure; 
on the various types of Triangl: feeds, 
all of which are prepared by Mr, De. 
lano and his staff. 

Another type of advertising that sec. 
ures Outstanding results is that at state 
and county fairs and the big Interna. 
tional Livestock show at Portland. The 
company has a mobile booth which 
can be moved from fair to fair. It at- 
tracts a great deal of attention, and 
company salesmen are in attendance 
to talk to farmers and give out litera. 
ture and small gifts. 


Entry Blanks, Too 

Some of the best advertising at the 
fairs comes from the printed entry 
blanks for livestock exhibits, which are 
furnished by Triangle Milling Co., and 
bear its name and insignia. The com: 
pany also has special stickers in appro- 
priate colors to designate prize-winning 
entries after the judging is completed. 


MERCHANDISING-minded management 
at Triangle Milling Co., Portland, Ore., 
uses giveaways, show exhibits, youth 
promotions, and attractive feeding leaflets 


like those pictured on opposite page. 
The concern has its own highly-effective 
mobile display unit for use at the annual 
International Livestock show at Portland 
and for the many other fairs and 
livestock events in which it takes part. 


The entry blanks are turned over to 
Triangle Milling Co. after the fair 
ends, when they make a valuable mail: 
ing list, 

Direct mail, in the form of letters, 
Christmas cards, thank-you cards, and 
others, is used extensively by the firm. 

Vice President Driever, the mill sv 
perintendent, has been with the firm 
ever since its founding. In fact, he 
helped build the mill, which has over 
the years undergone extensive im 
provements, expansion, and moderni 
zation. 

Its equipment at present includes 
the following: 

Six Munson attrition mills 

Two two-ton Ross mixers 

AllisChalmers feed roll 

Two Anglo-American pellet ills 

Hart Uniflow grain separato 

Four California pellet cooler 

Four baggers 

Five Howell feed packers 

Packaged feeds are bagged largely 
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“With GOOD HENS, 
GOOD MANAGEMENT and 


TRIANGLE 


 K-TRA 
EGG PRODUCER €EED ALL 


MANUFACTURED 


TRIANGLE MILLING C8. 


PORTLAND 12, OREGON 


TRIANGLE 
MILK RATION 
ALBINA 
DAIRY FEED 
TRIANGLE 
CALF MEAL 
AND PELLETS 
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the feed business, 


Free booklet reports 


As a business man, you naturally want to know 
more about the economics affecting your business. 


Let’s say that in your market area, there are three 
competitive methods of distributing feeds. The bulk 
system...the burlap-bag-to-bulk...the burlap bag in 
50 lb. and 100 lb. sizes. 


What are the component parts of the cost for 
each kind of delivery system? 


What should filling, weighing, closing and 
warehousing bags cost? (What about a return bag 
program?) 


What figures can you rely on in building and ex- 
panding your business along the most profitable lines? 


* * * * 


THE ANSWERS are all in this free booklet, made 
available by the Research Committee of the Textile 
Bag Industry. It’s FREE...it’s factual...it’s the full 
story...it’s furnished on request to 
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in distinctive paper bags. For bulk de- 
liveries the company operates three 
trucks, of eight, nine, and 12-ton ca- 
pacity, respectively. These trucks de- 
liver over a radius of approximately 
150 miles. 

Grain production around Portland 
satisfies little of the mill’s needs, most 
grain being shipped in from other are- 
as. With a limited amount of grain 
storage afforded by 22 holding bins, 
the mill has a grain turnover of ap- 
proximately 18 times a year. 

Triangle feeds are well known in 
their western sales territory and they 
enjoy an excellent reputation. Their 
popularity must be attributed not 
alone to the excellence of the product, 
but also to the outstanding work of 
the sales department and the carefully- 
organized program of advertising and 
good will building. 


— Research Crossroads 
(Continued from page 48) 


will have to adjust his concept of his 
job on a realistic basis and operate 
accordingly. He should be as thorough- 
ly informed on commercial as on col- 
lege developments so that he will be 
a valuable advisor and source of in- 
formation for the farm operator and 
to industry serving agriculture. 

Extension personnel will need to rec- 
ognize changing trends and adjust to 
them. They can increase their effec- 
tiveness by accepting and understand- 
ing the work of industry as a partner 
in serving agriculture and by working 
with industry in solving individual or 
area problems. 

College teaching, research, exten- 
sion, and industry all serve the same 
master or boss. This master or boss is 
the American farmer and his business 
associates. Each one has a function to 
perform and that function of serving 
the farmer, dairyman, or livestock pro- 
ducer can be performed best by work- 
ing together. 

No field cf American enterprise has 
progressed more rapidly in the past 
several decades than has agriculture. 
This remarkable progress has been due 
largely to the ever-improving team- 
work between all those serving agricul- 
ture. I am confident that this team- 
work will still further improve in the 
years ahead if each segment serving 
agriculture proceeds on an understand- 
ing basis, thus leading to greater prog- 
ress and usefulness for all concerned. 
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G. P. MILLER & FRANK J. DELANO 


Their Triangle is based on square dealing. 


NEW WILSON OFFICER 

Lee Billstone has been elected vice pres- 
ident of H. E. Wilson & Co., El Paso, Tex. 
His work will concern principally the mer- 
chandising of grain, protein meals, and 
other feed ingredients. A University of 
Denver graduate, Mr. Billsone was associat- 
ed with Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, for 19 years. 


Murphy’s Sales Meeting 


Stresses ‘Difference’ 


Theme of Murphy Products Co.’s annual 
sales meeting, held recently at Burlington, 
Wis., was the “big difference” between 
feeding quality rations and practicing sound 
management and the use of inferior prod- 
ucts and haphazard management ideas. The 
firm will stress this theme in its sales and 
advertising programs in the year ahead. 

Vice President Leo J. Warren, who heads 
sales, emphasized that only those feed manu- 
fact 1rers which s'ress quality in their output 
will endure and grow. He cited specific ex- 
amples of companies which underlined price 
in their sales approaches and which no long- 
er are in the feed business. 

A high degree of enthusiasm was evident 
in the three-day meeting, attended by all 
of Murphy's field and home-office sales 
personnel. — B.W.S. 


Slayton Named as Sales 


Manager by Honeggers’ 


Robert S. Slayton has been elevated to 
general sales manager by Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., Fairbury, Ill., according to President 
E. F. Dickey. Mr. Slayton, with the firm 
since 1955, formerly held the posts of tur- 
key feed manager, division manager, and as- 
sistant general sales manager. 

A 1941 graduate of the University of 
Illinois, the new general sales manager be- 
gan teaching vocational agriculture after 
earning a bachelor of science degree in agri- 
culture. He taught for 2! years at Fairview 
and Hillsdale, Ill., and then entered the air 
force, serving a similar period in the South 
Pacific. 

Receiving his discharge, Mr. Slayton re- 


sumed teaching at Avon, IIl., remaining 
there for two years. He served as farm ad 
visor in Scott and Mason counties and then 
became associated with Bonnett Turkey 
Hatchery, Havana, IIl., in sales and service 
work. 


BOB SLAYTON 


In 1954, Mr. Slayton was named oper 
ator-manager of Baker Ranch at Lake Vil 
lage, Ind. He resigned the post in 1955 to 
join Honeggers’ as turkey feed manager. 
He was promoted to division sales menaget 
of the firm’s eastern division in 1957 and 
to assistant general sales manager in 1958. 


Howard Feed Mills, Jacksonville, Fle , has 
purchased a Strong-Scott molasses "egu- 
lator. 


DIAMOND NAMES STRONG 

L. Robert Strong has been apy inted 
technical director for Diamond Crys: | Salt 
Co., St. Clair, Mich. He succeed Karl 
Klomparens, manager of industrial sal: :. Mr. 
Strong graduated from Michigan Sta: Uni 
versity in 1952 and earned a maste s de 
gree in food technology a year lat «. He 
came to Diamond from the Kroger C: . Gin’ 
cinnati. 
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SINCE 1893 


Operating only 3% hours a day, the 
modern feed plant pictured above feeds 
from 1,800 to 2,000 cattle a year for 
Marshall Brothers of Malta Bend, Mo. 
Since January 1, 1960, when this modern 
Columbian installation went into opera- 
tion, the owners have doubled their beef 
production; gains have been increased an 
average of a pound a head per day; own- 
ing time of feeder cattle has been de- 
creased by a third. Carcass grade and 
quality have been of such excellent qual- 
ity that one St. Louis packing plant is 
currently purchasing the entire produc- 
tion. Yet the plant requires only two em- 
ployees, spending only part of each day 
preparing feed and feeding cattle. 


Marshall Brothers have found the plant 
an excellent investment. Obviously, an- 
nual beef production could be substan- 
tially increased by longer hours of daily 
operation. And even if they decided not 
to feed cattle, the 40,000 bu. storage fa- 
cil'ties would assure a satisfactory return 
on their investment. 


“olumbian can help almost any grain 
storage or stock feeding operation to 
become more profitable and less costly. 
Co! imbian master-crafted equipment and 
en. ineering plus the facilities of Colum- 
bi: \-reeommended contractors can pro- 
vice you with a custom-tailored plant or 
pl ot addition that exactly fits your 
ne ds. Write today for the free Colum- 
bi Bulk Feed Equipment booklet. You'll 
fi i it most informative. 


THE 
MALTA BEND 
STORY 


Saves Feeding Costs and 
Doubles Beef Production 
for Marshall Brothers 


“We didn’t want to build this Oe had to build it to stay in 
business” says W. O. Marshall of Marshall , Mo. 
profitable for the operators. Columbian contractors, like Marshall Con- 
struction Co., Marshall, Mo. who built this plant, are available to help 
you work out your grain and feed handling problems. 


But it has proved most 


Columbian Rigid Frame Steel 
Building 32’ x 60’ with 16’ 
sidewalls. 


4—18’ x 40’ Columbian Tall 


Tanks with concrete hopper 
bottoms. 


Total storage capacity 
38,000-40,000 bushels. 


38—Columbian S-93 Bulk Feed 
Tanks (18.1 tons.) 


1—Columbian C-93 Bulk Feed 
Tank (14.8 tons.) 


1500-bushel-per-hour Bucket 
Elevator 85’ high with 14-hole 
distributor. 


Diesel power plant with 150 K.W. 


generator for 440-volt power 
system. 


50 HP Hammer Mill 

15 HP Roller Mill 

7% HP 54’ Vertical Auger 
8000 Gallon Concrete Molasses 
Storage Tank 

1 Ton Horizontal Batch Mixer 
9’ x 22’ Dial Truck Scale. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 


STEEL, Master- Crafted by Columbian . First for Strength 
We do contract steel fabrication 


MARSHALL 
BROS. PLANT 


— Operation 
Grain trucks and trailer trucks 
delivering molasses and protein 
feeds are unloaded inside building 
from scale directly to dump pit 


or storage tank. Salt and other 
minerals are stored in bags. 


One-ton batches of feed are mixed 
in portable mixer placed on truck 
scale for measuring each ingre- 
gredient by weight. 


Shelled corn or other basic grain 
is first run through rolling mill 
and elevated to overhead bulk 
feed tank #3 which discharges by 
gravity to mixer. 


Hay ground by hammer mill is 
delivered directly to mixer. 


Cotton seed, dry molasses, min- 
erals etc. are added to mix by 
hand labor. 


Mixed ingredients are emptied 
into dump pit then elevated to 
tanks for storage until needed at 
feed lots. Power unloading feed 
wagons drive thru building onto 
scale under bulk feed tanks for 
measured (weighed) loads. 


P.O. Box E-4013 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Member, American Dehydrators Association; Associate Member Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


“Works 3'2 h Day Feeds 2000 C 
orks 2 hrs. a Day...Ffeeas O Cattle a Year: 
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Dry Dog Rations 


Show Strength Again, 
Producers Learn 


The purebred pet food industry pup 
is growing up healthy and. purposeful. 
This was demonstrated clearly by the 
substantial attendance and high de- 
gree of enthusiasm at the 1960 annual 
meeting of the Pet Food institute, held 
in Chicago. 


Probably the most significant ac- 
complishment of the conference at the 
Windy city’s Drake hotel was the 
adoption of an all-industry guide to 
pet food labeling. The new guide is 
aimed for the consideration of state 
feed control officials and to assist mem- 
bers in preparing their own product 
labels “in the best interest of the 
purchaser.” 

The 225 active and affiliated mem- 
bers present at the Chicago meeting 
were urged by the food editor of Wo- 
man’s Day magazine, Mrs. Glenna 


AMONG the representatives of dog food 
manufacturers on hand at the Pet Food 
institute meeting were these five: 

L. C. (Roy) Risberg, Ryde & Co.; 
Wayne Switzer, Allied Mills, Inc.; 

Dr. James E. Corbin, Ralston Purina Co.; 
Dr. Victor Heiman, Corn Products Co.; 
and Walter N. Jones, veteran consultant 
to the pet food production field. 

All were pleased at the report on the 
increasing popularity of dry-type rations. 


McGinnis, to get away from compli- 
cated labeling of pet foods. (She ap- 
parently was referring to standard feed 
label requirements of the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials.) 


“Somebody must have decided that 
instead of printing the Lord’s prayer 
on a pinhead, pet food manufacturers 
should be required to reproduce the 
history and science of their products 
on their labels,” the consumer-maga- 
zine writer declared. 

Heading the Pet Food institute in 
1960-61 will be George Laimbeer of 
General Foods Corp. as chairman and 
Norman Berkness of the Carnation 
Co. as vice chairman. R. Parker Long 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Chicago 


of Quaker Oats Co. is secretary-treas- 
urer. Henry Bucklin of Chicago 3; 
salaried president of the organization. 

Executive committee members 
known to the feed industry include 
Frank Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill 
Co.; J. P. McFarland, General Mills, 
Inc.; and Richard J. Staib, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co. New directors include 
David Doane, Doane Feed Products 
Co.; Clarence Olson, Swift & Co.; and 
Max Stults, Ralph Wells & Co. 

Pet food manufacturers were given 
a stimulating advisement on cost cal 
culation and control by a professional 
management analyst, Hubert Sherk. 
He cited survey figures on industry 
costs and endorsed an industry statis 
tical reporting system. Paul E. Traum 
of the Nielsen survey concern sum: 
marized the nature of pet food mar- 
keting, delving into consumer prefer: 
ences. 

Mr. Traum declared: “Within the 
total dog food market, we have con- 
tinued to observe a switch in consumer 
preference from the canned to the dry 
types. The market now almost divides 
on a 60-40 basis in favor of the canned 
products. As recently as 1953, it was 
closer to a 70 per cent share for the 
wet-type dog foods.” 

The Pet Food institute has won wide 
support among firms and individuals 
engaged in pet food production and in 
supplying the ingredients the industry 
requires. Intensely consumer-consc ous, 
the PFI is moving forward to learn 
more about purchasers’ preferexces 
and about the nutritional requiren ents 
of dogs, cats, and other house 


pets. 


St. John Grain Co., Waldorf, Minn. has 
purchased a Strong-Scott molasses 2gu- 
lator. 


Kiel (Wis.) Mill, a landmark on the She- 
boygan river, has been acquired b Le 
ander Petrie, Mount Calvary, from | dgat 
Depies. The mill was built in 1882 by Will- 
iam Meyer. 
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KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY FEEDING TRIAL SHOWS: 


LESS SHRINK, MORE PAY WEIGHT WHEN 
CATTLE ARE FED MORTON SALT 


Average 63.7 Ibs. more pay weight per head from 
pasture to feed lot to stock yards. 


How the feeding trial was conducted. On May 6, 
1958, twenty-four Hereford steers with an average 
starting weight of 550.5 Ibs. were randomly alloted 
into two test groups of twelve steers each. The two 
groups were placed on adjoining pastures in Woodson 
County, Kansas. 


The entire test ran continuously for 549 days under 
the supervision of Kansas State University, and 
covered four feeding periods; pasture; winter; pas- 
ture; and finishing. 


Feed used during the trial was identical—except the 
12 steers in one lot received a plain salt-bonemeal 
mixture while the steers in the other lot received 
a mixture of bonemeal and Morton T-M Salt. 


The cattle were weighed off pasture on August 1, 
1959. Gain was only 8 Ibs. per head greater for the 
catile fed Morton T-M Salt. However, after a 134 mile 
trip to the feed lot in Manhattan, both groups were 
age 0 weighed individually off the truck and the T-M 
fed oattle averaged 21.7 Ibs. more pay weight than 
the -attle fed plain salt! 


The first week in the feed lot the T-M fed steers lost 
Stb. less than the steers on plain salt. Both groups 
we » put on a 90-day full-feed finishing ration of 
grc nd corn, prairie hay and 1 lb. of soybean meal 
pe read daily (containing 10 mgs. of diethylstilbes- 
tro | After a three week starting period, corn and 
prc “ie hay were available at all times on a free choice 
ba 3. The one group of steers continued receiving 
th: slain salt-bonemeal mixture and also plain salt, 
fre choice, while the other group continued re- 
ce ng the Morton T-M Salt bonemeal mixture and 
als Morton T-M Salt, free choice. 
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At the end of the finishing period all cattle were 
again weighed. The T-M fed steers showed an ad- 
ditional average gain of 23 Ibs. more than the cattle 
fed plain salt. 


After a 125-mile truck trip to the Kansas City Stock 
Yards, the cattle were weighed once more and the 
steers on Morton T-M Salt averaged 11 Ibs. per head 
more pay weight than the steers on plain salt! 


The cost of feeding Morton T-M Salt, free choice, 
at the feed lot was 35¢ more per cwt. of gain, with 
the tota/ increased feed cost per head $1.19. But the 
steers on Morton T-M Salt gained 23 lbs. more during 
this period than the steers on plain salt and then 
added another 11 Ibs. in pay weight at Kansas City, 
an average tota/ gain of 34 Ibs. per head! Comparing 
the cost of gain with Morton T-M Salt and a con- 
servative selling price per cwt... the feeder is getting 
back more than $7 for every $1 invested in Morton 
Trace- Mineralized Salt! 


It all adds up to bigger profits for your customers 
when they feed Morton T-M instead of plain salt: 
the 8 Ibs. gain on pasture—plus the extra 21.7 Ibs. in 
pay weight from pasture to feed lot—and the addi- 
tional 34 Ibs. in favor of the Morton T-M fed cattle 
from the time they were in feed lot to the day they 
were weighed out at the stock yards! Customers 
want important dollar gain differences like these 
that come from the exclusive formulation of trace 
minerals and salt available only in Morton T-M Salt. 
So stock Morton T-M Salt. Order now from your 
Morton Salesman or write: 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Kansas State University Circular #378 carries a complete report 
of this feeding trial. 
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SELLING 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Reported From Chicago 


Top feed industry executives peered 
into the future of the feed industry in 
Chicago at the marketing seminar 
sponsored by the Sales Executive coun- 
cil of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers association. What they saw was a 
future which will be governed mainly 
by political policies and individual ini- 
tiative. 

In his annual report, Chairman Rob. 
ert E. Miller, director of marketing for 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y., 
called attention to the national feed 
merchandising plan and urged stricter 
adherence to its principles. He said 
the group is now working on a uni- 
form sales contract for the feed in- 
dustry which will be presented to the 
trade soon. 

“The industry is facing another peri- 
od when special attention must be giv- 
en to sales concepts. methods, and re- 
sults,” Mr. Miller said. “It is evident 
that a certain amount of complacency 
has crept into the thinking of salesmen 
because of packaged programs and in- 
tegrated setups. 

“These arrangements have been 
helnful in upping tonnage but the vast 
bulk of feed still must be sold on its 
merits to individual feeders. It takes 
skilled salesmanship by well-trained 
men to do the job,” he warned. 

AFMA President W. E. Glennon 
snoke briefly, praising the council for 
the work it has done and forecasting 
that its influence will continue to 


FINAL details of a feed industry 
uniform sales contract are explained 

in top photo by Oakley M. Ray, extreme 
right, to the executive committee of 
the sales council. Looking at what the 
feed business will be like in 1970 were 
the executives shown in photo at center: 
Ike Riggs, O. W. Joiner, Ed Griffin, 
Claude Carter, and Kingman Webster. 
Sales compensation panelists pictured 
at bottom are Darrell Runke, Frank 
Stoinmetz, Ralph Grier, John Huckabee, 
Howard Herron, and Emmet Amdahl. 
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Feed Sales 
Can Stand Improving 


grow. He also urged that the industry 
get behind the feed merchandising 
plan and the uniform sales contract. 


Too Much Credit 

Throughout the session there was a 
feeling that the industry may be too 
liberal in its extension of credit. This 
was highlighted by Ogden P. Confer, 
president of Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. He said that 75 per 
cent of the working capital of many 
feed manufacturers is tied up in ac- 
counts receivable. According to a re- 
cent survey, Mr. Confer stated, 18.6 
per cent of business failures can be 


traced to improper handling of credit. 

Mr. Confer showed humorous but 
pointed slides to illustrate his talk) He 
classified those who want credit ftom 
feed firms into “special kinds of birds” 
There is John Lackaday, who had a 
run-down feed store, sold six different 
brands of feed, wants $10,000 credit 
for 90 days to be used to pay off the 
other feed companies which he owes. 
He has no financial statement and 
does all his own work. He says: “T gan 
buy and sell your mill three times 
over.” 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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MARINE BUILDING 


HOUSTON, TEXAS / Pure Crushed Reef Oyster Shell 
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: “Pick my brand for a top hand... 
: you draw only aces 
when you stock | 
Shellbuilder!” 
Shellid 
“Shelter Co 


Poultrymen agree that corn gluten meal has no equal for 
pigmentation. Include Diamond Brand in your broiler rations 


to insure brightly yellow pigmented birds for premium prices.. 
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Coming Events 


Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis ...................J Oct. 26.28 


Armory, Springfield Nov. 2-3 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo Nov, 3-4 


National Renderers Association, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas Nov. 9-12 


University of Florida. Gainesville Nov. 16-18 


Western Grain & Feed Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines Nov. 20-22 


American Society of Animal Production, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago Nov. 25-26 


North Carolina Animal Nutrit’on Conference, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition Conference, 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City 
1961 


Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers Association, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing .......... Jan. 12-13 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis Jan. 15-17 


Northwest Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minmeapolis Jan. 16-17 


Oregon Animal Nutrition Conference, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 


Montana Nutrition Conference, 
Montana State College, Bozeman 

American Dehydrators Association, 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans 


Pacific Northwest Feed Mill Production School, 
Hotel Leopold, Bellingham, Wash. ....c-ccccccccscco Feb. 3-9 


Washington State Feed Association, 
Hotel Leopold, Bellingham, Wash. 2...-..cc::cccccssnseeeme Feb. 10 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City 


Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Neil House, Columbus 
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for pigmentation, use ee 
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— Dn-Farm Processing 
(Continued from page 12) 
pla ts may be hard to come by at rea- 
sor ble interest rates. 
‘inding up, Oakley Ray asserted: 
“I redict that in 1970 we will still be 
ting the merits of on-farm milling 
that the feed industry will be pro- 


-ag a tonnage considerably greater 
in 1960.” 


Manufacturer Speaks. 

Lwin Wascher is a top officer of 
-eggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Ill. He 
reported that most feeders already 
farr:-processing their rations continue 
to buy commercial concentrates. He 
said that not all costs have been con- 
sidered by those endorsing on-farm 
feed production. In addition, Mr. Was- 
cher stated, the efficiency of blending 
premixes on the farm is a major prob- 
lem. 

“To make high-grade feeds any- 
where costs money,” he asserted. “The 
farm which has A-1 feed-processing 
machinery has made a tremendous in- 
vestment.” 


Mr. Wascher suggested that feed- 


TYPICAL BULK 
BIN DRIVEWAY 
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ers considering making their own feed 
should review his “Tidi” formula. 
This would involve: 

T — taxes 

I — insurance 

D — depreciation 

I — interest on investment 

He then noted examples of expen- 
sive farm feed mills which were idle 
because their owners found that com- 
mercial rations actually cost less, when 
all factors were analyzed. One such 
unit in Nebraska cost $100,000, he 
said, yet the feeder now is buying for- 
mula rations for fattening some 5,000 
steers. 

“Animal science,” Mr. Wascher 
concluded, “is more than feeding 
shelled corn and soybean oil meal!” 

It was a valuable presentation be- 
cause the panel members were excep- 
tionally well-qualified. The subject 
matter was highly appropriate to the 
Feed Production School curriculum. 
Its theme prompted upwards of 300 
feed men to stay right through to the 
final minute of the highly-informa- 
tive three-day production seminar. 


Rock County Farm, Janesville, Wis., has 
purchased a Strong-Scott Hydralitt. 


T. E. IBBERSON 
ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS 


Waggoner Joins Teaching 


Staff of Dr. Salsbury 


Robert E. Waggoner has been named a 
member of the education staff and an in- 
structor in the poultry short course of Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 
He recently earned a master’s degree at 
Oklahoma State University. 

Mr. Waggoner was awarded a bachelor of 
science degree at the University of Arkan- 
sas and while a graduate student specialized 
in study and research on poultry manage- 
ment. He served in the marine corps for 
three years. 


South Africa No Threat 
In Sorghums Exporting 


The Union of South Africa is not likely 
to become an imporatant competitor of the 
United States as a grain sorghums exporter, 
the Department of Agriculture has reported. 
More than 80 per cent of the union's small 
production is used domestically, according 
to the agency. 

South Africa’s 1960 crop, harvested from 
February through May, was estimated by 
USDA at 7.9 million bushels, compared 
with that of the United States’ 538.9 mil- 
lion. In 1959 United States sorghum pro- 
duction was 579.2 million bushels; that of 
South Africa 8.5 million, the department 
said. 
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— Sales Seminar 
(Continued trom page 58) 


Mr. Confer then classified the “tur- 
key raiser bird,” who says, “I'm as 
good as gold,” but has an inflated fi- 
nancial statement and no earnings to 
speak of. Another “bird” says, “Think 
of the tonnage you'll get” as his call; 
he wants to raise 10,000 pullets for 
which the feed firm should advance 
$2 each but his bare income only will 
offset his costs. 

Another “bird,” according to Mr. 
Confer, says, “If you don’t give me 
credit four others will.” He wants to 
get into the feed business but is poor- 
ly equipped for the job. 

Mr. Confer predicted that only firms 
which have a sound credit policy and 
stick to it will live to see the future in 
the feed business. 


Setting up Department 


Methods of setting up a sales de- 
partment were outlined by H. B. Mor- 
ris, vice president of sales for Ralston 
Purina Co. He said that when his firm 
hires a new man it has a good picture 
of him before he becomes employed. 
It knows his past experience, educa- 
tional background, personality traits, 
and mental “horsepower.” 

The next step, according to Mr. 
Morris, is to acquaint the salesman 
with the firm he is joining. He is giv- 
en a chance to study the products, the 
management practices, and the busi- 
ness side of each of the products manu- 
factured and sold. 


“Let’s be sure that during our train- 
ing process we don’t think of groups 
of men but that we think of training 
individual men on an individual basis 
so that they become the individual 
salesmen that our program should pro- 
duce,” Mr. Morris said. 

Dr. S. N. Stevens, president of 
Stevens, Thurow & Associates, Chica- 
go, outlined standards of sales per- 
formance. He said that in a recent sur- 
vey made among 6,000 Chicago high 
school students a sales career ranked 
lowest on the totem pole — only one 
per cent said they would choose 
selling. 

He said industry should educate 
young people that selling is a good 
career. An interesting observation was 
that the best way to reduce turnover 
of salesmen is to get men who are not 
too intelligent — presence of highly- 
intelligent men on the staff increases 
the rate of turnover. Dr. Stevens list- 
ed these qualities of a good salesman: 
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1) He solves his problems by intu- 
ition and not analysis. 

2) He is persuasive and tackles the 
job to be done eagerly. 

3) He has a high energy level and 
operates in bursts. 

4) He sees status and power in pur- 
chasable items — he is money-hungry. 

According to Dr. Stevens, in a large 
organization 11 to 14 per cent of the 
salesmen produce 60 per cent of the 
total volume of business. 

Compensation plans for salesmen 
were discussed by a panel consisting 
of Emmet G. Amdahl, Golden Sun 
Milling Co., Estherville, Iowa; Ralph 
Grier, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Howard B. Herron, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. C. Hucka- 
bee, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Dar- 
rell M. Runke, Supersweet Feeds, Inc., 
Minneapolis; and Frank J. Steinmetz, 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. 

The closing session featured a fine 
panel discussing “The Feed Business 
in 1970.” This is reported in detail 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Other speakers were E. C. Fuller, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., and Pierre D. 
Martineau of the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Fuller said the feed industry has 
a real problem in complaints on sus- 
picion, shakedowns, and_ borderline 
fraud. He said too many firms feel it 
is cheaper to settle small claims against 
their products than to go to court. He 
said the industry jumps too fast to- 
ward settlement because many product 
complaints stem from feeders who are 
losing money and want to transfer 
some losses to the feed manufacturer. 

According to Mr. Fuller, the sad- 
dest experience is when a feed sales- 
man testifies for a farmer against a 
competitor. He urged full settlement 
for damages if wrong but in all other 
cases said no adjustment should be 
made and payment in full should be 
demanded. 


Pillsbury First-Quarter 
Earnings Are Improved 


Current first-quarter earnings of the Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis, were higher than 
those of a similar period a year ago, ac- 
cording to President Paul S. Gerot. “There 
is no indication, however, that an intense 
competitive situation, particularly in the 
consumer area of business, is easing,” he 
said. 

Mr. Gerot, who noted that last year’s 
earnings were the second-highest in the 
firm’s history, said he anticipates some im- 
provement in earnings during fiscal 1961 
“based on programs and operating plans 
now at work within the company.” 


Adams Is Technical Head 
At Hoffmann-LaRoche 


Dr. Charles R. (Mike) Adams has been 
named technical service manager for the 
animal nutrition division of Hoffmann-a. 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J., according to 
Division Manager Carl J. Hasbrouck. 

Dr. Adams completed undergraduate 
work at Rutgers University and the Uni- 


DR. CHARLES ADAMS 


versity of Illinois. A native of New Jersey, 
he earned a doctorate in science recently 
from the Illinois school. 

Formerly associated with Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., as head of its large-animal re: 
search program at Terre Haute, Ind., he 
also once headed technical service at Gooch 


Feed Mills, Salina, Kan. 


Soybean Flakes Seen as 


Aid in Poultry Health 


Healthier and more productive poultry 
may be possible through a new chicken 
feed ingredient containing soybean oil de: 
veloped by Cornell University, the school 
has reported. 

Consisting of soybeans rolled into thin 
flakes, the ingredient’s chief advantage, ac’ 
cording to the school, is that it allows 
chickens to digest 90 per cent of the valu 
able oil in the flaked grain, compared with 
70 per cent in whole soybeans. 

Prof. Malden C. Nesheim of the depart 
ment of poultry husbandry stressed t! at the 
soybeans must be specially treated «» that 
maximum good can be derived from them. 
Because of several detrimental chick ¢: owth- 
inhibiting factors in the grain, he ac ‘ed, it 
cannot merely be ground and added (> feed. 


MC MILLEN UPS FLEMING 

Douglas G. Fleming has been pr. moted 
to assistant to the general sales man ger of 
McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. 
Fleming, who joined the firm in 19 4, wa 
last assigned as staff assistant to th direc 
tor of feed sales. He is a Michiga State 
University graduate. 
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Canada Raises Quality 


Presniums on ’A’ Hogs 


Carada’s department of agriculture has 

incre: -2d the quality premiums on grade A 
hog ¢ rcasses from $2 to $3 per carcass and 
has eminated the $1 premium on grade B 
carcas 2s, according to USDA. The in- 
crease went into effect Oct. 3. 
‘is new system is in line with the 
> in grade standards which became ef- 
»- on Oct. 5 last year,” the Department 
of Acriculture said. Since then, it added, 
there .as been a slight proportional in- 
crease in grade A hogs. 

Imp-ovement in quality of hog carcasses 
from Janada is necessary, USDA quoted 
domin.on sources as saying, if the hog in- 
dustry there is to maintain and improve its 
domestic and export market position. 


Frerich Exports of Flour, 


Wheat Are Increasing 


Exports of wheat and flour from France 
increased from 38 million bushels in 1958- 
59 to 64 million bushels in 1959-60, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agriculture. 

Department spokesmen added that wheat 
exports alone totaled 1.3 million tons in 
1959-60, more than twice those of the pre- 
ceding period. Exports of flour, slightly 
under those of last year, amounted to 432,- 
000 tons, the agency reported. 


Coarse Grain Exports of 
Canada, Australia Drop 


Exports of coarse grains from Canada and 
Australia were lower in July through June, 
1959-60, than in the previous year, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. Can- 
ada’s totaled 1.4 million metric tons this 
year against 1.6 million a year ago. Aus- 
tralia’s figures were 862,000 metric tons in 
1959-60 and 1.1 million previously. 

Almost 93 per cent of Canada’s latest 
total coarse grain exports (1.3 million tons) 
was barley, USDA said. In Australia, the 
agency added, barley exports totaled 584,- 
000 tons, which was 68 per cent of the 
aggregate. 

Department spokesmen said Canada is 
one of the world’s largest exporters of bar- 
ley, the peak being reached in 1952-53 
when 2.6 million tons were shipped. “Only 
small shipments [of Australian barley} went 
to Japan [this year}, normally Australia’s 
major customer,” USDA noted. 


Pel'eted Dairy Rations 
Free Choice Up Intake 


Pel ted dairy rations fed free choice in- 
crease ‘eed intake appreciably and maintains 
the | el of butterfat content, experiments 
at the Kansas agricultural experiment station 


= own, according to Researcher George 
arc 

Th Kansas State University dairy re- 
searc’ worker said the pellets were com- 
Prise’ of two-thirds finely-ground alfalfa 
:e-third finely-ground milo. He added 
that 


lolstein cows consumed up to 60 
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pounds of pellets and hay in the tests. 

The average dairy cow, Mr. Ward said, 
eats about 214 pounds of hay per each 100 
pounds of body weight but with the pel- 
leted feed, hay intake could be increased 
to 314 pounds. “Pelleted rations also in- 
creased protein content of the milk about 
10 per cent,” the husbandman added. 


Set a ’Task Force’ Study 


Of Government in Grain 


Action has been started to establish a 
10-man “task force” on government grain 
operations as a result of a meeting: of the 
country elevator committee of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association, held re- 
cently at Washington, D. C. 

Leland Miller of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


committee chairman, has been charged with 
formation of the new unit. He listed these 
four purposes of the task force: 


1) Gathering data on the problems of the 
country elevator industry in storing and han- 
dling grain for the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion service. 2) Preparing for negotiations 
with government agencies on terms of grain 
storage agreements and similar contracts. 

3) Analyzing ways in which government 
grain operations are or may be conducted 
to determine procedural recommendations in 
the best interest of the public. 4) Directing 
an information program to inform the pub- 
lic on the value and importance of the coun- 
try-elevator marketing system. 


Mauston (Wis.) Farmers Co-op has pur- 
chased a Strong-Scott ribbon blender. 


for prompt 
shipment 


Cobalt Carbonate 


Cobalt Sulfate 
Cobalt Sulfate 
Monohydrate 
Cobalt Nitrate 
Cobait Chioride 
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: for this 24 page booklet 
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& Animal Nutrition 
Trace Mineral Compounds 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Ingredient Suppliers 
Hear Strontium Story 


Members of the National Feed In- 
gredients association combined busi- 
ness with pleasure at their annual con. 
vention at Liggett’s Holiday inn, Bur- 
lington, Wis. Sessions were arranged 
to include not only general meetings 
but also committee sectional meetings 
where specific topics were discussed. 


One of the meetings dealt with para- 
sitology and radioactive fallout. Dr. 
A. C. Todd, director of veterinary sci- 
ence at the University of Wisconsin, 
declared that at the present time the 
U. S. is treating more animals for para- 
sites than ever before, that 20 million 
pigs are treated each day, and even 
some dairy cattle now are receiving 
medication. 

He said that much of the damage 
done by parasites is involved with in- 
terference with digestion in the ani- 
mal. Dr, Todd expressed the hope 
that by 1962 science will have elimin- 
ated 30 per cent of the worm popula- 
tion. 

Poor-appearing animals may be par- 
asitic, Dr. Todd maintained. Since hu- 
mans eat livestock, they should be con- 
cerned with their infectious diseases, 
according to Dr. Todd. He said that 
management practices cannot control 
infectious disease. 


Radioactive Fallout 

Dr. George Davis of the University 
of Florida offered an insight into the 
matter of strontium 90 in milk through 
radioactive fallout. He said milk was 
used to measure fallout since it was a 
common product and readily available. 
He maintained that there is not enough 
radioactivity in any food now to cause 
any trouble. 

Higher levels of strontium 90 have 
been found than expected since the 
fallout seems to be dropping on a one 
to three-year basis rather than on a 
10-year basis, as was predicted. Dr. 
Davis said there are about 90 to 96 
million tons of radioactivity in the at- 
mosphere from the atomic explosions. 

He predicted fallout will reach a 
peak in mid-1961 and said certain cities 
in the United States are called “hot 
spots” since more fallout than the 
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By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Reported From Burlington, Wis. 


average is recorded in them. 

According to Dr, Davis, calcium in 
milk suppresses the strontium and the 
more calcium available the less the ef- 
fect of radioactivity. Touching on his 
trace mineral work, Dr. Davis told of 
his studies concerning the interaction 
of calcium, phosphorus, and trace ele- 
ments. Ten years ago, he said, it was 
found that zinc could be fed in large 
levels without trouble except in the 
last period of pregnancy. In south 
Florida, steers and calves were doing 
poorly from February to May. Dr. 
Davis said Florida research found that 
a chemical compound present in grass 
at this time of the year was destroying 
copper. When copper was force-fed, 
the animals responded favorably. 


Feed Additives 

Feed additive problems were cov- 
ered by W. S. Thompson, feed 
control official for Ohio. He said that 
as more vitamins, arsenicals, antibio- 
tics, trace minerals, and other ingredi- 
ents have been added, the problems of 
control have multiplied. Mr. Thomp- 
son said that drugs which require new 
drug applications should not be sold 
direct to the farm consumer since in 
most cases he is not prepared to mix 
them properly. 

He said that Food & Drug inspectors 
do not inform the feed manufacturer 
adequately of the results of their in- 
spections so that improper conditions 
can be corrected, He listed these as 
important steps needed: 

1) Correct labeling and intelligent 
use of feeds containing drugs. 


2) Education of the consumer by 
the dealer, salesman, feed manufactur- 
er and by the drug producer. 

3) Cooperation of both state and 
federal agencies. 

Dr. Robert Spitzer, president of 
Murphy Products Co., at Burlington, 
spoke at the annual dinner on Ameri- 
canism. He urged more interest in 
politics by the average person in order 
to make sure that the right people get 


W. S. THOMPSON 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 


into office. The convention delegates 
also toured the Murphy feed plant. 

“Motivation and Selling Skills” was 
the topic discussed by Armand J. Gari- 
epy, director of Sales Training Inter. 
national, Barre, Mass. He pointed out 
that one way to get outstanding per: 
formance in a business organization is 
for management to create the proper 
climate. 

The ladies who attended the affair 
participated in all the social events and 
in addition spent a pleasant afternoon 
listening to Mrs. Florence French, free: 
lance Chicago home economist. She 
presented an illustrated lecture en 
titled “Food Photography — Confi 
dential.” 

Dean Stauffacher, Diamond V Mills. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was elected presi 
dent to succeed William E. Noble, 
Oelwein Chemical Co., Oelwein, lo 
wa. Five board members were re elect 
ed: Horace Hedges, Columbian Hog & 
Cattle Powder Co., Kansas City; Att 
Swartzentruber, Vigortone Pr-oducts 
Co., Cedar Rapids; Floyd D. uling, 
Dr. McDonald’s Vitamized Fee! Co. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; H. Leigh ‘Voeh 
ling, International Salt Co., larks 
Summit, Pa.; and Gladwin A 
Gladwin A. Read Co., Evanst 


Gust Elevator Co., Westville, Ir |, he 
purchased a Strong-Scott separatc . 
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ONE-SIDED 
The preacher was about to appear for 
the fir t time before his new congregation. 
A .eacon wished him luck and said, 
“Just ;o and give your sermon with fire 
and dc-ermination. You're not afraid of the 
congregation, are you?” 
“Ol, no,” shot back the preacher, “the 
choir und I have them outnumbered.” 


The three ages of man — school tablet, 

aspirin tablet, and stone tablet. 
* * * 
NO CHANGE 

“Do you act toward your wife as you 
did before you were married?” 

“I sure do. I remember I used to stand 
before her house, almost afraid to go in.” 

Ideal husband: The man next door. 

TRY. THIS 

In a moment of weakness, Sandy Jr. had 
loaned a friend $250 and had not obtained 
a written receipt. He was desperate and con- 
sulted his father. 

The father thought a moment and then 
said, “Just write him and say you will need 
the $500 in seven days.” 

Sandy Jr. interrupted, “You mean the 
$250.” 

The father replied, “No, I mean the $500. 
You say $500 and he'll write back and say 
he only owes you $250, Then you will have 
it in writing.” 

* 

Since the discovery of elastic, it’s esti- 
mated that women take up to one-third less 
space. 

COULD BE 

Girl: “Am I the first girl you ever kissed?” 

Sailor: “Now that you mention it, you 
do look familiar.” 

Doc Anklam: One reason folks get into 
troubl is that trouble usually starts out be- 
ing fur, 

ON THE BEACH 

Thc bomb was touched off by accident 
and e ery living creature seemed to have 
been  estroyed except one big gorilla. He 
was c ly slightly burned as he lay huddled 
in his 

He was a mighty lonely gorilla as he 
walke the earth in search of food. One 
day . tside a cave he heard a noise. He 
shout | into it and heard a female gorilla’s 
voice Being in a deep cave, she had es- 
capec “he blast, too. 

“T hungry,” said the gorilla. “Know 
wher there’s any food?” 

“Ys,” she said, and scampered back into 
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Korn 


LQL ALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY 


the depths of her cave. When she came 
back she had an apple for him. 

“What,” screamed the gorilla, “we going 
to start that all over again?” 


* 


MANNERS 


school today?” 


ma’am’, 


Billy: “Yep!” 


* * * 


fractions. 


Need a | 
Grain Drier erected in a hurry? 


"_Aeroglide’ can it! 


We have actually erected Aeroglide grain driers in as 
little as four days after delivery. It’s true we don’t erect 
them all that fast, but if you want to save time and 
money, Aeroglide is the drier that will do it. 


Factory Pre-Assembly Saves Time and Money 
On Erection Costs” 


All Aeroglide driers are factory built in sections. By 
building them in sections in our own plant, we can use 
modern factory tools and equipment. We can use factory- 
saving fabrication techniques and machinery. This means 
a better built, higher quality product which can be de- 
livered to you at a lower cost. 


By making shipment of a few pre-assembled sections, 
we save you money and valuable time, too, on installa- 
tion. No matter. what you are looking for in a grain drier 
. . . Aeroglide has it. Quick installation . . . low operating 
cost . . . trouble free operation . . . and most important 
it delivers top-quality grain season after season, under 
your weather conditions. 


A letter or a telephone call now will bring complete 
information on the many presene reasons A owning 
an Aeroglide. We will gladly help you without obligation, 
Write or call now. 


Kansas Plant — Aeroglide St. & South Ave. — Emporia, Kansas 


AIM DRIERS Wi 00 TO 5,000 wR CITY, FO 
ING CORN SOYBEANS “ICE. WHEAT, BARLEY, MILO. LUPINE, BUCKWHEAT, PEANUTS, COFFEE LETC 


A man who removes his hat in an ele- 
vator either has good manners or hair. 


Father: “And what did you learn at 


Little Billy: “I learned to say ‘Yes, sir’ 
and ‘No, sir’ and ‘Yes, ma’'am’ and ‘No, 


Father (pleased and proud): “You did?” 
Hawkeye Philosopher: A man who thinks 


marriage is a 50-50 proposition doesn’t un- 
derstand one of two things — women or 
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Morton Chemical Shifts 


For Warren, Hudson 


William L. Warren has been appointed 
sales supervisor for the ,recently-enlarged 
southern division of Morton Chemical Co.'s 
agricultural division, which includes 11 states 
from Virginia to central Texas. He has 
represented the Chicago firm in the south 
since 1955, 

Appointed southern region equipment 
specialist for the same area was Dewey B. 
Hudson, a member of the company for 414 
years. Mr. Hudson will sell and service 
Panogen seed treaters and accessory equip- 
ment. 


Change Seen in Missouri 
Production of Poultry 


Significant changes have occurred in 
Missouri poultry production within the past 
10 years, reports Elmer R. Kiehl, dean of 
the University of Missouri college of agri- 
culture. He said that egg production has 
dropped one-fouth, turkey production has 
doubled, and broiler production has tripled. 

Mr. Kiehl continued, “Production of 
farm chickens has dropped sharply — by 
one-half. Total poultry income for the state 
last year was 83 million dollars, down one- 
fourth from 1950 as the result of lower 
prices and changes in volume produced.” 

The dean observed, “Opportunities for 
poultry industries in Missouri are directly 
related to the opportunities for production 
of eggs, broilers, and turkeys within the 
state.” He termed the 83-million-dollar pro- 
duction as “‘still a significant business.” 


Low-Protein Swine Diet 


Improved With Lysine 


Low-protein rations for growing pigs 
have been improved with supplements of 
either lysine or blood meal, according to a 
test at the University of Missouri reported 
by Leland Tribble, researcher in swine. 

The main limiting factor in a ration con- 
taining 11.5 per cent protein appeared to 
be a lack of lysine (0.44 per cent was in- 
cluded), Mr. Tribble said. By adding more 
lysine, pure or blood meal, pigs performed 
as well or better as those on a 16 per cent 
protein ration, he noted. 

“Blood meal did not appear to supply 
anything of value beyond increasing the 
amount of lysine in the’ ration,” the re- 
searcher pointed out. He added that the 
feeding of low-protein rations supplemented 
with lysine is not recommended for general 
use. 


West German Production 


Of Meat Is Up Over ’59 


Meat production from domestic livestock 
in the first half of 1960 in West Germany 
was higher by almost seven per cent over a 
similar period last year, it has been reported 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

In the first half of the current year, 
USDA said, cattle slaughter increased 12 
per cent and the rise is expected to con- 
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tinue through the first quarter of 1961. An 
increase of about eight per cent is seen for 
July-June, 1960-61, the agency added. 

The slaughter of calves was nine per cent 
higher this year than in 1959, according to 
the department. Officials said this was due 
to a rapid buildup of cattle numbers on 
farms in 1959. 


Steers’ Feeding Period 
On Corn Silage Studied 


About 140 days appears to be the an- 
swer to how long a heavy feed of corn 
silage should be fed before finishing steers 
on a full ration of grain to get the lowest- 
cost overall gains, according to A. L. Neu- 
mann of the University of Illinois. 

In tests at the school comparisons were 
made between steers fed free-choice corn 
silage for 140, 210, and 280 days, Mr. 
Neumann, head of the beef cattle division, 
said, adding, then each group went on a 
full feed of grain. 

The steers receiving the free-choice corn 
silage for 140 days produced the cheapest 
gains, the scientist said. “Their total feed 
costs, including silage and grain, averaged 
$83.49 per head or $14.75 per hundred- 
weight gain,” he noted. 


Russia Gives Wheat for 
Work of UN in Congo 


Contribution of 9,000 metric tons of 
wheat for United Nations relief work was 
made recently by Russia when one of her 
ships arrived at Matadi in the Congo, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agriculture. 
Matadi, USDA said, has no wheat unload- 
ing, milling, or storage facilities. 

“The hope was that French flour mills at 
Dakar might be able to mill the wheat for 
UN distribution, provided they do not have 
committments for their regular wheat flour 


customers in Africa,” USDA added. 


Farmers Union GTA, Minot, N. D., has pur- 
chased a separator and molasses regulator 
trom Strong-Scott. 
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“Well, Pierre, what otner prospects do 
you have besides your ‘wealthy, 
ailing Uncle Willie'?" 


BY RICHARD ALEXANDER 


Peavey Names Officers, 
Elects New Directors 


Several changes in its officer complemen: 
have been announced by F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis, and its divisions. Election 
of five new directors also has been reported 
by the firm: The latter are William M 
Steinke, Mark W. K. Heffelfinger, F. Peay. 
ey Heffelfinger Jr., George W. P. Heffel. 
finger, and Gerald A. D. Smith. 

Officer changes include those of Mr 
Smith, formerly secretary, controller, and 
assistant treasurer, to vice president and con- 
troller; Gilbert G. Giebink, treasurer and 
assistant secretary, to vice president and 
treasurer; John A. Bowen, manager of the 
insurance department, to vice president. 

Gordon T. Leach, secretary, assistant 
treasurer, and assistant controller of Russell. 
Miller Milling Co., to secretary and assistant 
controller; J. Richard Adams, still advertis- 
ing manager, assistant secretary of feed 
mills division; Lester S. Swanson, durum 
department sales manager for King Midas 
Flour Mills, vice president; Bernard P. 
Mahowald and Alan D. Beggs, assistants to 
general manager of Occident Elevator di- 
vision, assistant secretaries. 

James W. Pehle was named vice president 
and production coordinator, a new post with 
the milling division. All other officers of 
the company were re-elected. They are F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, board chairman; To» 
ton P. Heffelfinger, president; and Charles 
E. Huntting, executive vice president. 


Scholarships in Milling, 
Feed Given 18 Students 


Eighteen $400 feed and milling tech- 
nology scholarships have been awarded for 
attendance at Kansas State University in 
the 1960-61 school year, according to John 
A. Shellenberger, head of the department of 
flour & feed ‘milling industries. 

Worth a total of $7,200, the scholarships 
are being supported by various firms in the 
flour and feed milling industries, Dr. Shell- 
enberger said. Twelve of the scholarships 
are for freshmen or students who have not 
previously won such awards; six are renew 
als of similar scholarships. 

Firms sponsoring the feed technology 
scholarships are: Ralston Purina Co., six 
scholarships; Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., two scholarships; and 


Miller Publishing Co. 


Staplehurst All-Steel 


Elevator Now in Use 

Now in full use at Staplehurst, Neb., is 
the all-steel elevator of Staplehurst Co-op 
erected by Adrian Mill & Elevator 0! Oma 
ha. Ten square tanks supplied by Butler 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, are a feature of the 
new installation. 

The tanks are used in merche:.dising, 
blending, handling, and separating oper 
tions on a superstructure over the clevator 
driveway. Each tank has a capacity «f some 
2,000 bushels. Also included at the facility 
are four 10,000-bushel tanks and one 42, 
000-bushel tank. 
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° stood the original instruction given for ing aids and tiny transistor radios. ; 
UN-Like System Used the English-speaking buyers. The 10 residents of Canada were part of sf 


’ eae oe Serving as the bilingual expert was Andy a group of 35 Feedmobile purchasers who 
By Daffin m Training C. Matte of Sherbrooke, Que., a Daffin came to learn how to pant the machines 
Ten Canadians speaking only French did representative. He is shown in the accom- efficiently. When the class ended, each of 
not mss a word of instruction at a recent panying photo with a microphone. On his the new owners drove his own mobile feed i‘ 
trainin: school to learn how to operate right are Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Lupien of mill home. Daffin conducts similar training 
their .xewly-purchased Feedmobiles from Richmond, Que., who required the French at Lancaster every two weeks. 
Daffir Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., even translation. 


thoug’ the program was in English. In the inset photo are four of the Cana- 

An instantaneous translation system, dians who do not understand English. Mr. Elanco Names Thompson ‘ 
much ke that used at the United Nations, Matte’s voice was transmitted to a new type , 
assure. that the dominion customers under- of earphone similar to that used in hear- Sales Representative f 


Howard K. Thompson has been appoint- 
ed agricultural sales representative by Elan- 
co Products Co., Indianapolis, to serve 
feed manufacturers in Minnesota, Montana, 
North and South Dakota, and central and 
northern Wisconsin. 

Mr. Thompson succeeds W. C. Nickel, 
who now is devoting full time to serving 
Iowa. The new representative earned a 
B.S. degree in agriculture at Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1953 and is a former employe of 
the Soil Conservation service at Lafayet‘e, 
Ind. 

He came to Elanco from Opekasit, Inc., 
professional farm management service at 
Hamilton, Ohio, where he served as a field 
man and office manager. Mr. Thompson 
served two years as an officer in the army 
corps of engineers. 


Work has been started on the five-million- 

dollar export grain elevator of North Pacific . 
Grain Growers at Kalama, Wash. Com- 

pletion target date is fall of 1961. 


A creck the CPM 


“CENTURY” 


M. P. MIXER-PELLETER 


... the California 
feature that eliminates 
the need for separate 
molasses mixer. 

All CPM models can 
be ordered equipped 
with this molasses 
mixer at moderate 
extra cost. 


‘DETORF 


‘Poultry Litter 


SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAG- LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS 
NUM PEAT from the famous De- are assured by production economies 
= ee is the world’s standard rad passed on to you in fair pricing. 
High fertilizer value and soil con- 
shredded lor poultry use. Detorf td ditioning effect when removed gives 
ter resists packing and crumbling. Detorf re-sale value and creates re- 


NC HANDLING HEADACHES placement demand. Turnover is rap- 
with DETORF. Each bale of Detori id because poultrymen buy for all 
is securely packed in high compres- their litter — not just the built-up 
sion holes, quality controlled, marked layer. 
for s s and securely bound. Tre- 
menc capacity plus 

er handling and fast ship- 
meni insure delivery to meet your 
sales ‘emand. 


TRADING CORP. 


3S. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Whe 
Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany - Birmingham - Columbus - Davenport 
Denver Fort Worth Los Angeles Mexico City Minneapolis . City . Omaha 
ichmond + Seattle - St. Lovis - Toronto - Winnipe: 

Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


NEW ADDRESS: 4515 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill, 
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high protein! 
Guaranteed not less than 
26% crude protein. 


convenient ! 

Packaged in attractive, 
clean, sturdy, 50-lb. bags 
with handy tear off tops. 
Easy to handle and store. 
Also available in bulk. 


HIGH LIFE GRAIN COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Exclusively distributed by: 


The New Century 


COMPANY 


3939 South Union Ave. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone: Yards 7-1003 
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Happy Birthday 


A former midwesterner who ap- 
plied Horace Greeley’s advisement in 
reverse heads the Happy Birthday pa- 
rade this month. He is Clifford A. 
Scott of Upper Montclair, N. J., whose 
natal date is Nov. 20. 

Mr. Scott heads animal nutrition di- 
vision sales for Hoffmann-LaRoche, 
Inc., Nutley, N. J. He was associated 
with Merck & Co., Inc., for many 
years prior to joining LaRoche. 

An active outdoorsman, Mr. Scott 
is particularly fond of fishing and 
lists Lake of the Woods in Canada as 
his favorite angling locale. 

Here is the November birthday ar- 
ray: 


NOVEMBER 1—Donald R. Sander, Russ- 
ell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis: Al- 
bert A. Teeter Jr., Industrial Molasses 
Corp., Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 2—Bruce Fruen, Fruen Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Colby A. Porter, 
C. S. Porter Co., Fox Lake, Wis.; Stan 
Nielsen, McKesson €& Robbins, Inc., Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 4—James D. Hopkins, Hop- 
kins Agricultural Chemical Co., Madison, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 6—Paul Visser, Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co., St. Louis. 

NOVEMBER 7 — Henry E. Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 8—Peter Edquist, Fruen Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; M. A. McClelland, 
M. A. McClelland Co., Kansas City; 
Kenneth T. Walters, Bowman Feed Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Holland, Mich. 

NOVEMBER 9 — Kenneth T. Anderson, 
Wilber Feed Co., Inc., Tamestown, N. Y.: 
Paul D. Staedtler, Arthur Towell, Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 10—John F. Bullard, Bullard 
Feed Co., Chicago; Forest E. Conder, 
Vita Vet Laboratories, Marion, Ind.; 
J. Willard Miller, Corn Belt Feed Co., 
Inc., Boswell, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 11—Dr. H. H. Havner, Chi- 
cago. 

NOVEMBER 12—Donald Danforth, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis; James M. Flinn, 
Evanston, IIl.; John W. Jouno, Stratton 
Grain Co., Milwaukee: Ben A. Roth, Ben 
Roth Associates, Glendale, Calif. 

NOVEMBER 14 — Richard Mann, Cun- 
ningham & Walsh, Inc., New York City; 
J. H. Waldron, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 15—Walter B. Krueck, New 
Haven, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 16—Dr. J. E. Hunter, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Libertyville, Ill.; Robert Law, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Pittsburgh. 

NOVEMBER 17—S. E. Evans, Myles Salt 
Co., Ltd., New Orleans; H. B. Rue, Chase 
Bag Co., Buffalo; Robert Sutton, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., Sko- 
kie, Ill.; Robert H. Griffiths, Allied Mills, 


CLIFF SCOTT 


Inc., Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 18—A. W. Clark, Chase Bag 
Co., New York City; Martin Hennessey, 
P. W. Hennessey & Sons, Highland, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 19—J. G. Jackson, Chase 
Bag Co., St. Louis; F. H. Ludington, 
Chase Bag Co., New York City. 

NOVEMBER 20—A. W. Gerber, Gerber 
Sheet Metal Works, Minneapolis; Ralph 
E. Nye, Webster Groves, Mo.; Clifford 
A. Scott, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nut- 
ley, N. J. 

NOVEMBER 21—W. Clinton Bales, Na 
tional Ideal Co., Toledo; H. M. Stuart, 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 22—A. Casler, Darling & 
Co., Chicago; Dean M. Clark, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago; Norbert F. 
Schaefer, Anderson Box Co., Indianapo- 
lis; Charles A. Wenz, Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 23—C. J. LaFleur, Waverly, 
New York. 

NOVEMBER 24—Troy V. Cox, Los Ar 
geles; Tom E. Ibberson, T. E. Ibberson 
Co., St. Louis Park, Minn.; W. M. 
Schreiber, Schreiber Mills, Inc., St. Jo 
seph, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 25—LeRoy P. Krueger, K. I. 
Willis Corp., Moline, Ill.; S. M. Lien, 
Northern Supply Co., Amery, Wis.; J. H. 
Riley, Riley Feed Co., Kansas City: A. E. 
Sargent, VyLactos Laboratories, Inc., Des 
Moines. 

NOVEMBER 26—R. H. Ayers, Chose Bag 
Co., New York City; Donald E. “raser, 
Cereal Grading Co., Minneapolis; Donald 
F. Schroeder, North East Feed NM 1l Co. | 
Minneapolis; H. M. Soars, Sprout Wald: 
ron & Co., Muncy, Pa.; T. G. § 2phen- 
son, Kansas City; Bernard Wertha: , Wer 
than Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn 

NOVEMBER 27—B. O. Anderson, viinne: 
apolis; Hazel DeHoff, Fred DeH: ‘f Co. 
San Francisco; John G. Wilson, \ »shing’ 
ton State Feed Association, Seattl:. 

NOVEMBER 28—Max Bates, Bate: Grain 
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Co. Kansas City; Herbert A. Pagel, Riebs 
Co. Milwaukee; E. G. Schmidt, Chas. 
@ Co., Inc., Chicago; Harry Luck, 
Fer -¢ Laboratories, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
MBER 29 — J. R. Lindell, Peavey 
Fee Mills, Minneapolis; Jack C. Plonsky, 
Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif.; Elmer 
W:, erscheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., 
Inc Seneca, Kan. 
‘MBER 30—Frank Honegger, Hon- 
egg Farms Co., Inc., Forrest, Ill. 


e Specialized Feeds 
Nec Jed: Nutrena Head 


An ncreasing need for more specialized 
feeds ad production systems in the 1960's 
was pr dicted by James C. North, president 
of Nu rena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, in a 
talk before the firm’s 40th anniversary sales 
convertion last month. 

Fou. feed industry responsibilities to meet 
the challenge were outlined by Mr. North: 
1) Effective sales training to keep pace with 
the change; 2) top lines of new, improved 
products under a strict quality control pro- 
gram; 3) sufficient capital to provide in- 
ventorics and credit; 4) an effective plan to 
recognize personnel who contribute to fa- 
cilitating the change. 

“There are those in feed manufacturing 
who confidently predict dealers will gradu- 
ally pass out of the picture,” Executive Vice 
President E. C. Miller observed. He added, 
however, “Nutrena foresees an agricultural 
production and marketing revolution in the 
1960's fast enough to take your breath 
away.” 

One of six planks that will govern Nutre- 
na’s approach to animal agriculture in com- 
ing years, Mr. Miller said, is ““an even great- 
er effort in research and development to 
provide complete production systems and 
improved feeds.” 


Pigs Show Good Gains in 
Copper Sulfate Testing 


Copper sulfate was highly effective in 
stimulating gains in Hampshire weanling 
pigs in tests conducted at the University of 
Kentucky, according to Charles Barnhart, 
swine researcher who supervised the work. 

Pigs fed a ration containing two pounds 
of copper sulfate per ton of feed produced 
the highest average daily gains — 1.39 
pounds. These animals, the researchers add- 
ed, wee the most efficient users of feed, 
requirng 276 pounds to produce 100 
pound: of gain. 


Sci: tist Barnhart said the test’s purpose 


was t ascertain usefulness of certain ma- 
terials such as nitrofurans, antibiotics, and 
coppe sulfate as disease preventives. He 
added hat another ration which produced 
ood sults contained a combination of 
Terra: ycin and Oleandomycin. 

Ehler- “eed Service, Benson, Ill., has joined 
the S isher franchise system of feed mill 
Opera ‘on. 

Sout! Dakota Wheat Growers association, 
Aber en, has purchased a Strong-Scott 
Sepa ‘or. 
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Honeggers’ Holds Clinic 


For Some 325 Personnel 


More than 325 dealers and salesmen re- 
presenting an area from Pennsylvania to 
Nebraska attended a dealer business clinic 
held recently by Honeggers’ & Co., Fair- 
bury, Ill., at nearby Forrest, Ill. President 
E. F. Dickey said its theme concerned feed 
business trends. 

Four panel discussions, whose participants 
included dealers from various parts of the 
country, comprised the principal portion of 
the clinic. Shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture from left are Robert Hotkamp, Chester 
Isenberger, Marwood Hendrix, Moderator 
Elmer S. Roth, Ross River, and John Hon- 
egger. 

Subjects covered by the panelists includ- 
ed, business organized for profit, the sell- 
ing job, know-how, and serving today and 
tomorrow. A chicken barbecue was served 
in a 34 by 152-foot poultry house, which 
was destined to become a dwelling for Hon- 
eggers’ layers. 


In closing the session, Mr. Dickey assessed 
the value of the gathering, saying that gains 
were “made during the day because of the 
exchange of ideas and the contributions of 
participating dealers.” 

Chairman Sam Honegger observed, “We 
firmly believe in the family farm” and that 
large integrated units will not produce all 
the market eggs in the future. Contem- 
porary farmers, he added, are increasing 
their incomes through new enterprises, 
greater volume, increased operating effi- 
ciency, and improved marketing. 


Dallas Center (Iowa) Feed Center began 
operating recently under the ownership of 
Joseph Cerwinske, former vocational agri- 
culture instructor at Dallas Center and 
Adel. 


E. L. Newbry, owner and operator of John- 
son-Olsen Feed Co., Portland, Ore., for 16 
years, has closed the business to devote 
tull time to raising blooded sheep and 
poultry. 
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NATIONAL MoLasses ComPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


PROTECT 

MOLASSES 
FEEDS 


... With highest quality 
blackstrap molasses. 
Protect your peace of mind 
by guaranteeing yourself. 
. dependable molasses 
deliveries. 
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like PABST 


BACITRACIN 


ATURALLY 100% 


AVAILABILITY — that’s what you 
need in an antibiotic, and that’s 
what you get when you specify PABST 
natural BACITRACIN! It’s 100% 
soluble in water, 100% available in feed. 
PABST natural BACITRACIN gives 
that added “punch” to your animal 
feeds. It’s stable, powerful, and 
economical! Naturally used in all 
BIO-PABST Supplements, 


B-50 (Feed Grade) B-333 (Water-soluble) 


For further details write, wire or call 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


TWX-MI 586 © Phone BRoadway 1-0230 
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Agrozyme Use Approved 
Win Low-Moisture Corn 


Now possible is the use of its Agrozyme 
|| livestock fattening rations using low- 
> corn, it has been announced by 
\ical division of Merck & Co., Inc., 
N. J. The firm added that the 
duct now is available on a nationwide 
all livestock rations. 
arch has shown the gain-stimulant 
is compatible with procaine penicillin, hor- 
vitamin A, and minerals at recom- 
use levels,” Merck added. Agro- 
rmerly was limited to non-medicated 
fs, the firm noted, but now may be 
the same basis as vitamins and oth- 
ingredients, 
e can increase weight gains of beef 
cattle [rom nine to 12 per cent with no 
p ble increase in feed consumption, it 
is ¢ ed. For all the details, circle Reader 
Service No. 1. 


New Sprout-Waldon Data 


Available on Customix 


T 


It w bulletin on the Customix molas- 
| mixing unit now is available, ac- 
to Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, 
strations, descriptive facts, and di- 

1 data cover the subject in detail. 

t-Waldron said the Customix is an 

high-speed device designed for 

y adding molasses to pre-mixed 

rates between three and six tons an 

) obtain full facts on the mixer, cir- 

ler Service No. 8. 


Wildrick & Miller Offers 
fin Farm Market Study 


in a series of farm market studies 
into focus the buying power of the 
rket is being offered in a booklet 
pages by Wildrick & Miller, Inc., 
rk City. Wildrick & Miller is an 
ing agency and sales counseling firm. 
booklet “is presented in the belief 
idy full of facts during census tak- 
sus figures are preliminary) will be 
le as a reference guide during the 
ing dynamic years of the 1960's,” 
spokesmen said. 
tain a copy of the booklet, “Now, 
Later, Still Fewer, Larger, Richer,” 
sader Service No. 19. 


Ru rafer for Pigs Hikes 


Gans, Prevents Anemia 


being marketed by the veterinary 
ent of E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
‘ity, is Rubrafer, a new one-dose in- 


1 
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jectable containing soluble iron to prevent 
anemia and vitamin Bs to boost weight 
gains in pigs. 

Up to 90 per cent of the annual crop of 
pigs farrowed are likely to be affected by 
anemia and at least half of all baby pig 
losses can be attributed to the condition, 
Squibb contended. 

Rubrafer, the firm added, is designed to 
be used with a special trigger-action inject- 
ing device — Vet-Jecta —- which vaccinates 
12 piglets with a single loading. To obtain 
complete information on Rubrafer and the 
Vet-Jecta, circle Reader Service No. 20. 


Pfizer Announces Health 
Promotion for Broilers 


To help control disease losses in broilers 
a new three-point health program has been 
adopted by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New 
York City, as part of ite recently-launched 
life cycle promotional activity, according 
to company spokesmen. 

Pfizer agricultural researchers said the 
use of Terramycin will be of greatest benefit 
in these periods: 1) in times of actual dis- 
ease outbreaks which involve mixed bac- 
terial infections; 2) during or following 
outbreaks of other diseases not affected by 
the antibiotic, which will treat or prevent 
secondary diseases; 3) in periods when 
stresses occur. 


“The life cycle program in broilers, slated 
for major promotion this fall, is a Pfizer 
educational effort to alert broiler producers 
to the dangers and pitfalls in latent stresses 
that increase throwouts and hike costs above 
profits,” it was noted. 


Pfizer said it is making available litera- 
ture explaining the program in detail. To 
obtain the material, circle Reader Service 
No. 14. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Markets 
Two New ’A’ Products 


Now being marketed by Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa, are two 
new vitamin A products, vitamin A-10 and 
vitamin A-30, designed to fortify feeds, pre- 
mixes, concentrates, mineral mixtures, and 
other products. 

Company spokesmen reported that Vita- 
min A-10 contains 10,000 USP units of the 
vitamin per gram, while the other has 30,- 
000 units. Both are stable forms of vita- 
min A palmitate which is protected chem- 
ically against breakdown until eaten, it wae 
reported. 

Carried on soybean meal, “The product 
is free-flowing even under extreme weather 
conditions,” according to Dr. Salsbury’s. To 
obtain additional information and prices, 
circle Reader Service No. 12. 


Borden’s Milk Replacer 
Base Reported Improved 


Its milk replacer base, Hi-Fat MRB, has 
been improved, according to the feed sup- 
plements division of the Borden Special 
Products Co., New York City. The product 
is used in special rations, including calf milk 
replacers, fish foods, and pig prestarters. 

“The product now has better suspension 
characteristics when reconstituted in water 
and is lighter in color, giving the appear- 
ance of fresh milk,” reported Richard G. 
Sanders, division sales and marketing di- 
rector. 

Its crude fiber content has been reduced 
to three per cent and ite protein content in- 
creased up to 40 per cent, Mr. Sanders said. 
For further information on Hi-Fat MRB, 
circle Reader Service No. 13. 


Tear Out Along Line—Drop in the Mail 


Reader Service of Che feed Bag 


Send us information or offer identified by circled numbers 


13 14 15 16 


and also details on 
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42 43 44 45 46 47 
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Address. 
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Postage 
g Will be Paid 


The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 92,002 Requests for Data 


New Leach Bin for Farm 
Storage of Bulk Feeds 


Recently developed by Leach Mfg. Co., 
Gadsden, Ala., is an all-steel outside bin to 
handle virtually all kinds of bulk feed. 
Shown here, the side-draw bin has a capacity 
of eight tons and is reached easily with a 
truck auger, Leach said. 


The firm added that the large filler door 
allows complete filling of the bin. Specially- 
designed augers prevent packing in the boot 
and come in lengths of 12, 16, and 20 feet, 
it was noted. 


Auger boot pitches, the firm reported, are 
214 degrees and 40 degrees for filling 


over automatic feed hoppers and farm ve- 
hicles. To obtain additional data and prices, 
circle Reader Service No. 10. 


Thoro-Speed Claims Feed 


Maker at ‘Lowest Price’ 


A Yellow Springs (Ohio) manufacturer 
is claiming “a complete feed maker at the 
lowest price ever.” The Thoro-Speed sys- 
tem, according to the firm, processes all 
grains, ear corn, and roughages for animals 
with a compact motorized unit. 

Combined in the feed maker, the com- 
pany said, are standard half-ton, one-ton, 
or 1!/4-ton-capacity batch-mixing units and 
a hammer mill. An optional roller mill is 
available, Thoro-Speed added. 

Constructed of electrically-welded heavy- 
gauge steel, the device has heavy-duty bear- 
ing shafts which promise years of mainten- 
ance-free operation, the company said. To 
obtain additional data, circle Reader Service 
No. 2. 


Morton Produces New 


T-M Salt for All Swine 


Morton Salt Co.'s new trace-mineralized 
mixing salt is designed to supply the trace 
mineral requirements of all swine. The 
product contains a high level of zinc to 
prevent parakeratosis, the Chicago firm said. 


Containing 0.8 per cent zinc, the salt 
when mixed in complete swine feeds at a 
level of 10 pounds per ton will supply 40 
parts per million of zinc, Morton reported. 
“It has been generally established that this 
level of zinc will protect swine from para- 
keratosis if the calcium content of the feed 
does not exceed 10 per cent,” the firm 
added. 


The trace minerals in Morton's new prod- 
uct, it is claimed, remain evenly distributed 
throughout the salt because of a special 
blending process. To obtain additional facts 
on the company’s new T-M mixing salt for 
swine, circle Reader Service No. 7. 


Circle What You Want on Other Side 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che feed Bag 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Merck Adds Feed-Grade 
Lysine to Its Products 


Livestock and poultry feed-grade lysine 
supplement has been added to the line oj 
the agricultural department of Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. Marketing Direc. 
tor James E. McCabe said it will be handled 
under the trade name Lyamine. 

Costing 55 cents a pound, Lyamine of. 
fers lysine 100 per cent available and a po. 
tency based on the amino acid itself, Mr. 
McCabe said. To obtain additional informa. 
tion on the new product, circle Reader Sery. 
ice No. 3. 


Diversa Introduces New 


Control Computer Model 


Introduction of a new model of the Qtrol 
quality control computer has been an 
nounced by Diversa Electronics Corp., Dal- 
las. It “provides an electro-mechanization 
of the Wald theory of sequential analysis,” 
according to President Bryant Craig. 

Mr. Craig said his firm's Model 60 unit 
is equally adaptable to small and large plants 
alike. Among the computer's improvements, 
he added, are simplified formula settings, 
interchangeable components, and “fool- 
proof” operational controls. 

Installation of the device, it is claimed, 
will cut down on material waste, prevent 
lost production time, and eliminate custom- 
er complaints. To obtain complete informa 


tion on the Q-trol, circle Reader Service 
No. 4. 


Auger Molasses Mixer 


Is New From Pacific 


Described in its newly-published auger 
molasses mixer bulletin is a “new, inexpen- 
sive, and efficient method of mixing molas- 
ses in both light and heavy feeds,” accord: 
ing to Pacific Molasses Co., San Francisco 

An auger mixer “can easily be built in 
any farm or commercial welding shop from 
details and cost estimates furnished in Pa 
cific Molasses’ latest information bulletin,” 
the firm said. To obtain a copy, circle Read: 
er Service No. 5. 


Device Labels Bags as 
They Are Sewn Shut 


Labeling of its plain flour bage for special 
customers or brands now is done by Inter’ 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, with 2 
small automatic printing unit attached to 
the sewing machine, the firm has reported. 
Called a Rolaprinter, the unit is supplied by 
Adolph Gottecho, Inc., Hillside, N. J. 

International said it prints the identifying 
names on plain tape with the device as pat! 
of the bag sewing operation, which proves 
more economical and efficient over us 
of preprinted bag header tape. For all the 
details, circle Reader Service No. ?. 
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International Offers Data 
On Its Halite Crystals 


Adv -rtising data on its Sterling Halite 
meltin crystals are available to feed dealers 
from ‘he manufacturer, International Salt 
Co., (larks Summit, Pa. The product is 
for us? in removing snow and ice from 
sdewe ks, steps, and driveways. 

Poirt-of-sale materials, banners, window 
sreamcrs, and miniature Halite billboards 
are be'ng offered on the rock salt which, 
it is c imed, melts 46 times its own weight 
in ice and snow at 30 degrees F. 

Mats also are available, the firm said. To 
| obtain such display materials, circle Reader 

Service No. 11. 


Auger Systems Brochure 


ls Available From LML 


A new 12-page Cardinal brochure on 
auger systems for grain and feed handling 
now is available from LML Engineering & 
Mfg. Corp., Columbia City, Ind., the firm 
has announced. 

The publication concerns installation tech- 
niques, assembly parts and costs, and horse- 
power requirements for movement at any 
angle within a 180-degree radius, the firm 
aid. To obtain a copy, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 16. 


Cargill Develops Pellet 
Binder Claimed Superior 


Development of a feed pellet binder “su- 
perior to any other now on the market,” has 
been announced by the research division of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. Called Dura- 
Bond, the binder is a byproduct of paper 
manufacturing, according to the firm. 

Composing the byproduct, Cargill noted, 
are calcium-base spent sulfite wood liquors 
which are dried to a fine powder. Tests have 


been conducted on the product for two 
years and “Results have been uniformly ex- 
cellent,” it is claimed. 

Cargill said the Food & Drug adminis- 
tration has certified Dura-Bond as safe for 
use in animal and poultry feeding. To ob- 
tain full facts on the new pellet feed binder, 
circle Reader Service No. 17. 


Steinlite Chart Change 
Reported by Seedburo 


Owners of Steinlite moisture testers have 
been notified of a revision made in soybean 
test charts used with various models, ac- 
cording to Seedburo Equipment Co., Chica- 
go. The change was effective Sept. 1. 

Persons owning models 500-RC and 400-G 
who have not received a copy of the revi- 
sion, mailed recently, should circle Reader 
Service No. 15. 


Facts on Grinders, Corn 


Shellers in New Book 


Detailed discussions on the proper install- 
ations, capacities, and maintenance of ham- 
mer mills and cylinder-type corn shellers are 
available in booklet form from Bryant En- 
gineering Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

The publication points out that despite 
the widespread use of hammer mills, far too 
many improper installations are being made. 
“In this day and time of keen competition 
and slipping profit margins, we cannot af- 
ford the luxury of less than the best,” the 
booklet notes. 

It adds that the two prime factors gov- 
erning proper operations of a machine are 
installation and observing capacity ratings. 
To obtain a copy of this highly-informative 
10-page booklet, circle Reader Service 
No. 18. 


lov er costs to you. 


ex ept a little paint. 


BOX 192 


The Positive Seal of 
Continuous Steel 


Ai LIED STORAGE BINS ARE 
LEAKPROOF AND WEATHERPROOF 
Continuous steel with electric welded seams inside 


ani out are the key to Allied’s success with storage 
birs - - - and new methods of construction permit even 


Loss of grain because of seams opening or water 
sec Ding in above the roof is nonexistant. The welded 
ste 1 bin is permanent and needs little maintenance 


ALLIED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


WAUPACA, WIS. 


Udy Protein Analyzer Is 
Accuracy Study Object 


Results of a comparison between the Udy 
protein analyzer and the Kjeldahl method of 
protein determination shows the correlation 
to be 0.970 — with 1.0 being considered 
perfect — according to O. J. Banasik of 
North Dakota Agricultural College’s de- 
partment of cereal technology. 

Sponsored by the North Dakota Wheat 
commission as part of a wheat improve- 
ment program, the tests were conducted on 
189 samples of standard varieties and new 
selections of nursery wheat. The grain, of 
widely different protein contents, insured a 
more exacting test than is possible with 
general field samples, Mr. Banasik said. 

Additional tests showed, he added, that 
precision of the Udy apparatus was consis- 
tant and comparable to the values reported 
in literature for the accepted Kjeldahl meth- 
od. To obtain a comple‘e report concern- 
ing the research, circle Reader Service 
No. 6. 


Whiton Feed & Milling, Perry, Iowa, has 
purchased a Strong-Scott ‘hammer mill. 


Moro (Ore.) Grain Growers has added a 
150,000-bushel steel grain storage tank to 
its facilities. 


J. J]. Walpers Elevator has purchased a 
Strong-Scott mixer. 


SEEDBURO'S 
Portable HYTROL 
Folding Conveyors 


Will Cut Handling 
Costs 50% 


Two men and 
a Hytrol can 
stack more 
bags than 
4 to 6 


MODEL “B” 
shown here is 
just one of 
many models 
engineered 
to fit your 
specific needs. 


Features of MODEL "B" HYTROL 


@ Handles 150 Ib. bags, boxes, cartons 
@ Elevates hydraulically to 45 degrees 
@ Ruff-Top belt, with or without cleats 
@ Reversible at flip of switch 

® Sizes — 10 to 22 ft. 
See Your Seedburo Representative 
or Write Us for Complete Details 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-10, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, III. 
Phone ANdover 3-2128 
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PRODUCTION « 


Solid Program Scores 
Production School 


Although numerical attendance was 
down at the 1960 Feed Production 
School in Kansas City, interest was 
high for the curriculum, which fea- 
tured particle reduction, proportion- 
ing, mixing, and contamination con- 
trol. The meeting at the Continental 
hotel attracted 638 registrants from 
38 states, five Canadian provinces, and 
six foreign countries. 


Unfortunate conflicts with meetings 
held simultaneously at Chicago and in 
Arkansas probably were responsible 
for the decline in attendance at this 
year’s school. However, the 47 indus- 
trial exhibitors had lively interest in 
their displays and the audience itself 
included nearly 200 persons who had 
not attended a previous Feed Produc- 
tion School. 

A highlight of the intensive three- 
day short-course concerned fulfillment 
of Food & Drug administration regu- 
lations in feed plants. Participants in- 
cluded Dr. Herbert S. Wilgus, Ray 
Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif.; James C. 
Hamilton, Consumers Cooperative as- 
sociation, Kansas City; Alfred Barn- 
hard, director of Food & Drug’s Kan- 
sas City district; and Stanley Juscan, 
who read a paper prepared by Dr. 
Walter A. Glista of Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc., Waltham, Mass. 

After discussing thoroughly the 
purpose and procedures involved in 
complying with FDA statutes, Dr. 
Wilgus reminded his audience that 
“compliance with FDA regulations is 
neither difficult nor unreasonable. 

“Practices required are those essen- 
tially of good business management 
and sound plant operation. They 
should result in improved overall pro- 
tection for the manufacturer as well as 
for the customer and the consumer,” 
Dr. Wilgus asserted. “The conscienti- 
ous feed manufacturer has ‘nothing to 
fear except fear itself.” ” 


Vigilance Essential 
Mr. Hamilton of CCA stressed the 
importance of careful control of every 
phase of the mixing operation. He 
noted that “undoubtedly the most fool- 
proof mixing programs are those using 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Kansas City 


a ‘builder’ or concentrate.” 

The reputation for integrity of the 
concentrate or premix manufacturer 
cannot be stressed too much, Mr. 
Hamilton declared, Once this is estab- 
lished, it is up to the feed manufac- 
turer to carry through. 

“It is imperative, no matter what 
program is being followed, that con- 
stant vigilance to proper mixing pro- 
cedures be followed at all times,” he 
admonished. 


Spokesman for FDA 

One of the most informative pre- 
sentations The Feed Bag has heard 
from an FDA staff member came 
from Mr. Barnhard, chief of the ad- 
ministration’s Kansas City district. 
First he outlined the basic rules and 
provisions of the food, drug & cos- 
metic act and then went into the mean- 
ings of “safe” and “new drugs.” 

Mr. Barnhard then showed slides 
which are used to teach FDA mill in- 
spectors what to look for in their visits 
to plants. These were particularly val- 
uable and should be seen by every feed 
man who is concerned with FDA — 
which means everybody. It was obvi- 
ous from the audience reaction that a 
good deal of better housekeeping 
would be instituted when the FPS 
students returned home. 


The government official noted that 
“everyone seems to be in the medicat- 


ed feed business” and cautioned that 
each manufacturer has a responsibility 
“to his industry as a whole, to his cus- 
tomers, and to himself as a consumer.” 


Research Scientist’s Views 

Dr. Glista’s paper emphasized that 
“in-plant use of drugs has presented 
feed manufacturers with the most seri- 
ous and costly problems encountered 
since feed was first manufactured.” 

He said that he feels the feed in- 
dustry would be far happier if it were 
not manufacturing medicated ration; 
and if medications were “administered 
through the drinking water or injec 
tion routes.” 

Dr. Glista stressed in his concluding 
remarks that “compliance with drug 


_ guarantees has been a real problem, in 


part confounded by type of sampling 
method used, by chemical recovery 
problems, and by mixing problems.” 


Technical Presentations 

One of the most thorough discus- 
sions ever presented before a feed in- 
dustry audience on the subject of ham. 
mer mill grinding efficiency was that 
of George F. Thomas, president of 
Prater Pulverizer Co. Mr. Thomas cov 
ered rapidly but thoroughly extensive 
research which his firm has sponsored 
on the relationship of hammer mill 
thickness to grinding efficiency and 
economy. 

Mr. Thomas’ final comment was 
highly appropriate after his effective 
dissertation on the worthiness of ham 
mer mills: “The hammer mill is not 
just another piece of iron sitting in 
the basement of a feed mill automat 
cally making mash out of whole 
grains.” 

His firm's centrifugal-impac* mill 
was described by G. B. Stearns o* En- 
toleter, Inc., New Haven, Conn. Har 
old Roskamp of Roskamp Huller Mfg. 
Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, pointe out 
that roller mills are gaining pop: ‘arity 
rapidly and said that in the nex dec’ 
ade 90 to 100 per cent of feed ‘ants 
probably would offer rolling sc ‘vice. 

Roy Stiger of Sprout, Wald: 
Co., Muncy, Pa., stressed the lo: time 
popularity of attrition mills. H said 
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that ethough they will not do all jobs 
well, ‘hey definitely have a place in 
the feed industry — and in medium- 
sized olants can work well alongside 
the himmer mill, 

Weighing and proportioning sub- 
jects vere covered by E. A. Gardner, 
Hard» Scales Co., Chicago; Walter 
Youn”, Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N. J. G. F. Allen, B. F. Gump Co.; 
Paul Coffman, BIF Industries, Chica- 
go; and Robert W. Odle, McMillen 
Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Premixing, Dry Mixing 

Analyzing phases of this timely top- 
ic were Warren Armstrong, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; James Pierce, 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, 
lowa: and Charles Hotchkiss, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Vertical mixers were described by 
Henry Schipke, Minneapolis engineer, 
and horizontal batch mixers by G. A. 
Carlson of Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis. Vernon Hayes discussed 
drop-bottom mixers in his capacity as 
president of Hayes €& Stolz Industrial 
Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Tex. Purina’s 
Charles C. Ward covered continuous 
mixing. 


If you make 
feeds for 
fur-bearing 
animals... 


AND SAMPLE COPY. 
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or are thinking of doing so... 


REACH ALL THE MARKET 


The most widely-used publication for fur 
farmers in the world is published by the 
organization which produces this periodi- 
cal. Published annually in the fall, THE 
BLUE BOOK reaches the cream of the 
100-million-dollar mink ranching industry. 


WRITE FOR MARKET DATA, ADVERTISING RATES, 


Please ‘use your business letterhead. 


1 HE BLUE BOOK of Fur Farming 


Published by Editorial Service Co. 
1712-F W. ST. PAUL AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


Other Subjects 

Simultaneous ingredient proportion- 
ing was the topic of Carl Hibscher of 
Toledo (Ohio) Scale Co. R. L. Pat- 
terson of Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, discussed extension of pellet 
mill die life and Robert L. Stroup of 
Sprout-Waldron liquid handling in 
relation to mixing. 

Other speakers included Dr. Wal- 
don Hastings of Kansas State Universi- 
ty on micro-ingredient distribution and 
Dr. V. J. Brensike of USDA on grain 
marketing methods in Russia. An ex- 
cellent windup film produced by But- 
ler Mfg. Co. on the theme of bin flow 
problems was screened by Arthur 


Stegner of the Kansas City firm. 

A detailed report on the subject of 
on-farm feed processing, covered at 
the final Feed Production School ses- 
sion, is published in this issue begin- 
ning on page 12. 

This summary only touches on the 
subject matter presented at the 1960 
Feed Production School. There is a 
far better way to learn about every de- 
tail of what was said — a complete 
verbatim transcript of all phases of 
the FPS program, liberally illustrated 
with photos, charts, and tables — is 
available at a modest $15 from Feed 
Production School, Inc., 20 W. Ninth 
st. Kansas City 5. Every feed firm 
should have this book. 


Future Plans ot FPS 


Winding up the three-day school 
sessions was the meeting of the board 
of trustees of Feed Production School, 
Inc, Retiring Chairman Larry Alley 
of Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, presided. Nineteen trustees were 
present. 


Mr. Alley commended the compa- 
nies which made it possible for speak- 
ers to address the Feed Production 
School and cited the great importance 
of the program material relative to 
Food & Drug administration regula- 
tions, He said it is vital for the feed in- 


100% condensed fish solubles equivalent. 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


New 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


DRY — FREE FLOWING 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 
Ibs. per ton will provide 
the 2% level fish solu- 
bles normally recom- 
mended. 
No Poultry or Swine Feed is complete 
without the all-important 
Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 
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dustry to adhere to both the letter and 
the spirit of food & drug directives. 
President Lloyd §. Larson spoke of 
the value of Production School tran- 
scripts and noted that “the good of 
the school is multiplied many times by 
the year-round use” of its proceedings. 
He reported that a regional production 
seminar will be held Oct. 24-25 at 
Athens, Ga., under the sponsorship of 
Feed Production School, Inc.; the Uni- 
versity of Georgia; and the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg association. This is 
the first of a projected series of re- 
gional production events, designed for 
the working personnel in feed mills. 
Mr. Larson said FPS is cooperating 
fully in planning and carrying out the 
regional seminar at Athens and that 
any profits from the affair will be 
turned over to the University of Geor- 
gia for research work related to pro- 
grams of FPS. The trustees have been 
asked, Mr, Larson related, to stage a 


production short-course for a major 
suppuer to the feed industry and “are 
looking on it favorably.” 

Looking ahead to future FPS pro- 
grams, the trustees designated Eric 
Carlson of Ralston Purina Co. as pro- 
gram chairman for 1961. Mr. Carlson 
outlined basic themes for next year’s 
curriculum and said that smaller ses- 
sions held concurrently are among. the 
plans. 

Program chairman for 1962 will be 
Oak B. Smith of Wenger Mixer Mfg. 
Co. The school that year will study 
mixing methods and materials handling 
techniques, as well as following up on 
some of the 1961 topics. 

Maurice Johnson, who is leaving the 
feed industry to become a banker, said 
his official farewell at the trustees’ 
meeting. He termed the Production 
School as having “power built into it” 
as the number of feed mills in the 


Sold exclusively to the 


Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


In 5, 25, and 50 Ib. bags 
for customer convenience 


It's No Secret! all Dogs Prefer 


RYDE & CO. 3939s. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Ryde's FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


And it's no secret that many 
dealers prefer to sell Ryde's 
Flaked Dog Food. In all its 20 
years on the market it has prov- 
en a profitable repeat seller. 
Stock and sell this QUALITY dry 
dog food that enables you to 
offer your customers more for 
their money. 


Call TAG THOMPSON 
For the BEST 


in Formula Feed Tags 
"Thompson's Tags Are Tops!" 
Fast Service « Reasonable Prices 


THOMPSON PRINTING CO. 


1 RUSSELL ST., HAMMOND, INDIANA 
Phone WEstmore 3-0776 


country increases. 

Mr. Johnson recommended ‘or the 
future that longer courses be -onsid. 
ered, “homework” assignments giv. 
en, and examinations conducted, He 
said there is a tremendous “thirst for 
knowledge” in the feed industry, 
which FPS can help to supply 


The former Professional feeds exec. 
utive also urged that FPS develop a 
standard textbook for use within the 
industry. 


New chairman of the board of trus. 
tees is Joseph Sloan of Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala. Ray 
Ammon of Quaker Oats Co.’s plant at 
St. Joseph, Mo., was named vice chair- 
man. Trustees elected or re-elected in- 
cluded Harold Alsted, Mr. Ammon, 
Ralph Beerman, C. N. Hultberg, Mr. 
Sloan, Fred Darragh, G. A. Ensminger, 
Robert Fredrikson, Silas Renaudette, 
Eugene H. Spitzer, Arthur Stegner, 
and Wiley Akins. 


Elected to the board of directors 
within the board of trustees were Ver- 
non Hayes and Messrs. Sloan, Renau- 
dette, Spitzer, and Ensminger. 


Opinion was voiced that the region- 
al production meetings should bear 
some designation other than “feed 
production schools” to avoid any pos- 
sible lessening of interest in the annu- 
al Kansas City courses. It was agree‘ 
that this thought will be studied fur- 
ther, although the initial southeastern 
event will carry a “production school” 
tagline. — B.W.S. 


USDA Publishes Review 
On Fats as Additives 


A review of information on the use of 
fats as feed additives entitled “Utilization 
of Fats in Poultry & Other Livestock Feeds” 
has been published by the Department of 
Agriculture. The material, USDA said, was 
gathered over several years. 

Since 1954, the agency added, animal 
feeds have been supplemented with fats on 
a large scale. The publication is especially 
valuable to poultry and livestock growers, 
feed manufacturers, and renderers, it was 
noted. 


Written by Drs. Waldo C. Ault.ar<' Don: 
ald H. Saunders and Roy W. Riemen:chnei 
der, the review, offered in single copies, 
may be obtained by writing O/ ce of 
Information, Department of Agr’ »lture, 
Washington 25, D. C., or Eastern 'tiliza’ 
tion Research & Development 1 ‘sion 
USDA, Philadelphia 18. 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has pu ased 


a 55,000-bushel grain elevator Bel- 
haven, N. C. It formerly was ow * 
Pungo Grain Co. 
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Loraine Roberg Is Dead, 
Wa. an AFMA Secretary 


Fur ral services for a member of the 
staff «’ the American Feed Manufacturers 
associ: ion, Miss Lorraine Roberg, were held 
last m nth at Atl-Hanekamp chapel in Chi- 
cago. 

Mi Roberg died Sept. 16 at Evanston 
hospi | after being admitted as a patient 


LORRAINE ROBERG 


on July 17. Burial took place at Rosehill 
cemetery. 

A native of Chicago, she was born on 
Aug. 13, 1921. She had served as secretary 
to W. T. Diamond, AFMA secretary-treas- 
urer, for seven years prior to her death. 
Miss Roberg is survived by three brothers 
and a sister. 


Huisking Names Behrens 


Treasurer-Controller 

Remick V. Behrens has been appointed 
treasurer-controller for Chas. L. Huisking & 
Co., Inc., New York City. He succeeds 
Maurice S$. Green, who has retired. 

Mr. Behrens came to Huisking from U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. Prior to that he 
had been associated with Dodge-Olcott, Inc. 
Peder Devold is the Huisking division which 
supplics the feed industry. 


Yearling Hens Should Be 
Held Longer, Ups Profit 


I: |: important from the profit standpoint 
to ho’d yearling hens for an extra three to 
four »:onths of laying, according to E. M. 
Funk :nd and Q. B. Kinder of the poultry 
scienc> department in the University of 
Miss: +i college of agriculture. 

“L: ‘ng hens from February and March 


hatch held for this extra laying period will 
prodi. > large eggs at the time of seasonal 
high rices,” the scientists said, adding, 


“Thi 


costs 


one way to help reduce depreciation 
1 the hens.” 

Or of the best systems for handling lay- 
ers, |. Kinder reported, is to hatch the 
birds February or March, keep them in a 


regul laying house for 10 to 11 months 
of la; ind then move them to open shelter 
THE £ED BAG—October, 1960 


for an extra laying period. 

Layers hatched from mid-January to mid- 
June perform better than those hatched at 
other times, he added. It now appears, Mr. 
Kinder said, that less feeder space than is 
commonly recommended may be all that is 
required — two inches per bird if feeders 
are kept filled to the proper level. 


Chemical Rust Control 
In Grain Is Seen Soon 


Control by chemicals of rust diseases in 
small grains is seen in the near future by 
Plant Physiologists Arne $. Anderson and 
J. B. Rowell of the University of Minne- 
sota. The scientists reportedly have devised 
a successful means for measuring the effec- 


A FULL 


PILOT BRAND 


tive life of chemicals used in systemic rust 
control. 

Through such control, they reported, the 
chemical is assimilated by the plant system 
and combats rust from within. Such pro- 
tection cannot be washed away by rain, the 
physiologists pointed out. But finding the 
right substance still is a problem, they con- 
ceded. 

Messrs. Anderson and Rowell have found 
that two treatments of the cycloheximide 
derivatives will carry a plant safely through 
a rust epidemic, the university said. How- 
ever, the physiologists emphasized that those 
chemicals are slow to enter the plant and 
are too expensive for practical use. 


Botex Feed Mill, Bowie, Tex., has pur- 
chased a Strong-Scott molasses regulator. 


Gives Feed Dealers Everywhere 


MEASURE OF PROFIT 


PILOT BRAND is in demand the year ‘round. There are no 


slack seasons. Best of all, you always make a good profit. 
Here are important reasons why: 


PILOT BRAND is an ideal eggshell material. 

PILOT BRAND helps poultry raisers get top production of 
stronger-shelled eggs. 

PILOT BRAND is uniformly pure calcium carbonate, kiln-dried. 
PILOT BRAND costs less per usable pound. 

Powerful national advertising in leading farm and poultry 
publications and on 70 radio stations does a good job of pre- 


selling for you, and assures you repeat business. 
Remember, there is no adequate substitute for PILOT BRAND. 
Oyster Shell. It's a sure-fire volume and profit builder. 


Oyster Shell Products Company Mobile, Alabama 


DEVOLD 
VITAMIN OILS 


Used with confidence by feed millers and 
animal breeders for over 30 years. Now Stabilized. 


FRESH 


QUALITY TESTED 


Serving Mills & Breeders 


Over 30 Years 


LOW FFa. 


— All Potencies — 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLKOD® VITAMIN OILS Fortified Cod Liver Oils 
DEVOLKOD® Non-Destearinated COD LIVER OIL USP 


DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 


PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


Write, Wire or Telephone 
For Prices! 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


Division of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc. 


417-FB Fifth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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What Feed Industr 


At the marketing seminar sponsored 
by the American Feed Manufacturers 
association in Chicago, one of the most 
interesting panel discussions had as its 
theme “The Feed Business in 1970.” 
A summary report on this meeting ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


Participants in this panel were the 
following industry leaders: E. D. Griff- 
in, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, moder- 
ator; D. K. Webster Jr., H. K. Webster 
Co., Lawrence, Mass.; Claude I. Car- 
ter, Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, 
Ala.; O. W. Joiner, Kent Feeds, Inc., 
Muscatine, Iowa; and I. S. Riggs, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 


Each of these speakers answered one 
particular question regarding opera- 
tions in 1970. As expected, all speak- 
ers said they were only guessing on 
their forecasts since there are so many 
governing factors involved; neverthe- 
less, their ideas are interesting and sub- 
ject to further discussion. 


Will There Be Feed Dealers in the 
Feed Distribution Picture in 1970? 

Discussed by Mr. Webster as fol- 
lows: 


Before giving my answer to the 
question I wish to make three brief 
statements as preface: 1) I am assum- 
ing that during the coming 10 years 
there will be no major war, which 
could upset some patterns of produc- 
tion and distribution. 2) I am assum- 
ing that there will not be any radical 
legislation along the lines of price 
supports and production controls on 
poultry or any other part of animal 
agriculture, which likewise could ma- 
terially affect patterns of production 
and distribution. 3) I must confess to 
greater familiarity with feed distribu- 
tion in the northeastern part of the 
U. S. and less familiarity with West 
and Southwest, so that what I have to 
say might not have equal application 
in all areas. 

Now, with these three qualifying 
statements, I will answer the question 
directly with the simple statement: 
Yes, there definitely will be feed deal- 
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By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Reported From Chicago 


ers in the feed distribution picture in 
1970; there will definitely not be as 
many of them; they will be fewer, but 
they will be bigger, better operators. 
They will still be in the feed business 
because they will have successfully ad- 
justed their operations to the changes 
that have taken place in agriculture in 
their area. 

If the question had been put to us 
10 years ago, “Will There Be Feed 
Dealers in the Feed Distribution Pic- 
ture in 1960?” I think obviously we 
would have answered it exactly as we 
have just now stated it, and we would 
have been right. A pattern of distri- 
bution does not disappear in as short 
a space as 10 years, but it surely does 
change, and the successful operator ad- 
justs to the change. 

We may not know now the whole 
picture of feed manufacturing and feed 
distribution exactly as it will be in 
1970, But we are well aware of trends 
vitally affecting retail distribution, and 
we can do something about adaptation 
to these trends. In the main these 
trends are 1) the development of larg- 
er farm units, with the accompanying 
gradual disappearance of the smallest 
units; 2) the tendency of concentra- 
tion of certain types of agricultural op- 
erations in certain areas, with mean- 
while the migration of diversified 
farms away from other areas; 3) mech- 
anization on the farm; and 4) inte- 
gration of two or more phases of pro- 
duction, processing, and marketing. 

I believe I can best indicate how 
changed conditions have necessitated 
dealer adaptation by describing two 
appropriate illustrations (actual cases 
but unidentified), which typify the 
two principal directions in which local 
feed dealers are moving successfully in 
adaptation to changed conditions. Case 
No. 1, Dealer A, 10 years ago operated 
a profitable conventional retail distri- 
bution to independent poultrymen, 
egg producers, broiler growers, some 


Years From 


IKE RIGGS 


dairy business. Practically all poultry 
operations in his area during the next 
six to eight years gradually went over 
to broilers, almost wholly on contract 
and integrated. A plan was developed 
in cooperation with his feed manufac 
turer to install a modern bulk handling 
facility and engage in limited contract 
growing operations, greatly increas: 
ing volume and gross profit to mutual 
advantage of both dealer and feed 
manufacturer. 

Case No. 2, Dealer B, in a rather 
heavily-populated section 10 years ago 
enjoyed an exceptionally good volume 
of diversified dairy and poultry busi 
ness. Gradual encroachment of indus’ 
try taking farm lands, expansion of 
suburban housing, new roads, etc., 
caused his feed business volume to de- 
cline as much as 25 per cent with the 
certainty of the same trend continuing. 
This dealer, having a good lo-ation, 
took on a considerable list of s deline 
products, garden and lawn svoplies, 
hardware and paints, insecticic«s, pet 
foods, built a new salesroom, ati acted 
a sizable trade in items suburba — peo 
ple look for, until these gener? lines 
added up to over 20 per cent of his 
total dollar volume — over 30 p: = cent 
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of gross profit, replacing the lost feed 
tonnage and at better margins of prof- 
it. Other illustrations could be quoted, 
such as taking on building supplies or 
oil, but I choose these two actual cases 
purposely. I believe that dealers in 
areas of considerable concentration of 
poultry, dairy, or hog raising must en- 
large and amplify their facilities for 
handling feed deliveries to the larger 
farms more efficiently. I believe those 
in areas of declining agriculture must 
move toward diversified lines. In the 
former case the close cooperation of 
the fecd manufacturer in supplement- 
ing the required finance is strongly in- 
dicate. In the latter case, to retain 
the feed business on a successful finan- 
cial basis the feed manufacturer must 
encourage the development of side- 
lines . »propriate to the particular area. 
‘eed manufacturers have them- 
been moving quite extensively 
variety of these sidelines for the 
vurpose of helping their dealers 
lement their feed-line profits. 


Some 
selves 
into a 
direct 
to su; 


Grocery Store Pattern 

y see in the decline of tradi- 
‘eed-retailing a parallel to the 
of the small grocery store, so 
displaced by the supermarket. 
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ject Forecasts 


The most pessimistic picture the fu- 
ture retail dealer as reduced to the 
dregs of small-lot feed sales. I do not 
accept this latter prophecy of doom. 
Rather I would call attention to what 
independent grocery stores have done 
in the past 10 years to adapt them- 
selves to the changed conditions of 
competition, The most enterprising of 
them have grown larger, forming their 
operation into small self-service super- 
markets, while others have moved in 
the direction of variety lines, news- 
papers, magazines, soft drinks, tobac- 
co, candy, perhaps a snack bar or soda 
fountain. Those who simply drifted, 
who moved in neither direction, grad- 
ually have disappeared. 

Just as with the grocery business, I 
believe the feed dealer of today must 
and will move in one of the two prin- 
cipal directions I have described in my 
two illustrations: 1) in the direction 
of enlargement of facilities and in- 
creased volume, in close cooperation 
with his feed manufacturer supplier; 
2) in the direction of appropriate side- 
lines to supplement declining feed vol- 
ume. The progressive feed manufac- 
turer will be alert to the opportunity 
to help his dealers reshape their pro- 
grams in accordance with the changing 
conditions of their particular area. 


Topic: Will the Feed Industry Be 
Selling Any Complete Feeds in 1970? 

Discussed by Mr. Carter as follows: 

Yes, we will be selling complete 
feeds in 1970. 

And, unless I am badly mistaken, we 
will be selling not less but more than 
we have sold in the past decade, or will 
sell in this decade. In my opinion, 
whether my predictions come true or 
not depends, to a large extent, upon 
you leaders of your sales organizations; 
you will have an important bearing on 
the route that we take during the next 
nine years. 

Has our industry grown up yet? My 
answer to this is an emphatic “NO.” 
It is true that we have made substan- 


tial progress during the last decade but, 
in my opinion, we still have a long 
way to go. At this very moment, I am 
sure that most of you are wondering 
just how you can go back home and 
increase your feed tonnage. Simul- 
taneously, I am afraid that the big 
question mark in your minds is wheth- 
er or not your price is competitive and, 
if, right at this very moment, one of 
your competitors isn’t making some 
sort of deal with your best customers. 
Furthermore, if your area is like the 
ones in which we operate, I'd say that 
the odds are about nine to one that 
this is happening. When are we going 
to grow up and face the facts that 
there’s no magic involved in this busi- 
ness, that your mill and ours produce 
a good product, we essentially buy on 
the same markets, paying about the 
same for our ingredients, and there 
just plain isn’t a great deal of differ- 
ence in our manufacturing, sales, ad- 
ministration, and other costs than 
yours. 

Yet, does it make sense that our 
company, or yours, should be offering 
a similar product at a price of $5 to 
$10 per ton cheaper? 

1) To analyze my position, we 
should first look at what our custom- 
ers will be like in 1970, I think we 
would all agree that the trend now, 
and it will probably continue, is that 
they will be larger, and more special- 
ized. This makes them even more vul- 
nerable to this so-called on-the-farm 
type mixing trend that is taking place 
today. At the same time this offers a 
tremendous opportunity for our indus- 
try to show them the economies of 
buying a complete feed from a reliable 
manufacturer. I think that we would 
all agree that no one man could say 
that he was a specialist in producing 
eggs, running a feed mill, being a mill- 
wright, a purchasing agent, and the 
many other factors which we as man- 
ufacturers offer. My point here is- 
that he must specialize in the produc- 
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Black-Russell-Morris Is 
Agency for Stabilized 


Named recently as advertising and public 
relations agency for Stabilized Vitamins, 
Inc., Garfield, N. J., is Black-Russell-Morris, 
Newark, according to George Black and 
Robert W. Russell, agency associates. 


Custom Mix 


The new legislative committee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association already is at work formulat- 
ing a legislative program to recommend to the AFMA 
board of directors. Committee members include Board 
Chairman Dean McNeal, Everett W. Turner, J. D. 
Sykes, Henry C. Tilford Jr., Steele Wright, and B. D. 
Eddie. 

A pair of Spanish veterinarians recently were guests 
of Borden Special Products Co. at the firm’s Elgin (Ill) 
nutritional research laboratory. Lab Director Dr, Bill 
Monson was official host for the European visitors. 

Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Inc., Raleigh, N. C., 
recently received a shipment of 124 tons of Sulmet from American Cyanamid 
Co. for sale in its special “fall festival” at 350 member stores. 


Taking time out for coffee at the highly-successful Arkansas formula feed 
conference at Fayetteville recently are the five speakers shown here. They are 


The Newark firm also has been similarly 
appointed by Astrol Products, Inc., and All- 
, American Nutrition Co., affiliate organiza- 
' tions of Stabilized, which manufactures 
vitamin products and premixes for poultry 
and animal feeds. 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
has purchased a Strong-Scott separator. 


build and goll’ 


BETTER FEEDS 


When you build top-quality feeds 
with exclusive Ultra-Life vitamin 
and trace mineral formulations, the 


Ultra-Life Program just begins to 
work for you. That EXTRA STEP 
follows fast .. . Ultra-Life’s big 
marketing staff ... nutritional ad- 
visors, farm-service men and mer- 
chandising experts .. . goes to 
work promoting YOUR BRAND 
NAME feeds ... through livestock, 
and poultry nutritional schools, feed- 
ing programs, feeder contacts and 
a complete advertising campaign 
consisting of YOUR BRAND NAME 
folders, feeding and management 
books, tags, registrations and your 
own 16-page monthly Poultry and 
Livestock Journal — better investi- 
gate today — make and sell top 
quality feeds. & 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


One of the country’s oldest and 
largest manufacturers of vitamin 
and trace mineral products. 


Dr. T. S. Nelson, International Minerals & Chemical Corp.; Ted Darragh, 
Darragh Co., Little Rock; and Drs, K. W. Scott, M. L. Ray, and O. T. Stallcup 
of the University of Arkansas faculty. 

How'd you like to play in this league? Shown is Shellbuilder Co.'s popular 
Shelley with the firm’s softball team which competed in a Houston league 
during the summer. Fred Gaines, second from left in back row, is Shellbuilder’s 
sales manager but was unable to maintain the fast pace necessary for com: 
petition in the league. 
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Ger:'d Guettler of Cologne (Minn.) Milling Co. won first prize, a $600 
stereo onsole, in the recent “name the pup” contest sponsored by Western 
Conde>sing Co., Appleton, Wis. He received his award at the Pet Food 


institu 2 convention in Chicago, 


Bill 


darris of St. Regis Paper Co. shot a low gross 74 to cop honors at the 


{ outing of the Chicago Feed club. Joe Conley of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


“7 net score, 71, 
Kent Feeds staff at Muscatine, 
layed host recently to Edmond 
-eulloy of Vannes, France. He 
- promotion manager for a lead- 
-nch feed manufacturer and 
was the guest of Roy Luce, Kent chief 
of sales training. F. M. Stamper Co. 
of Moverly, Mo., attracted 1,600 farm 
young ‘ters to its annual youth auction 
recent y. President Howard Stamper 
hosted the gathering. 

Jacobson Machine Works’ annual 
Axel E. Jacobson scholarship at Feed 
Tech, Kansas State University, has 
been awarded this year to Dale Rod- 
man, a junior from Toronto, Kan. 

Bill Andersen, longtime leader in 
the fish products industry, has a new 
assignment. He is New England sales 
manager for Sea-Land of Puerto Rico, 
a trucking firm which is described as 
the “all-truck route.” 


Dr. Russ Rasmussen, left, and Wiley 
Akins, center, of Peter Hand Founda- 
tion, Chicago, are pictured in Rome 
with Gene Di Riomondo, the firm’s 
Italian representative. They attended a 


automation control systems for weigh 
a. hing formula feed in large and medium 
‘ ‘city mills. Each system is engineered 
built to meet exacting production re- 
“ments. 
Some areas open for 
Manufacturers Representation 


Wisconsin Electrical 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1237 SO. 3rd STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 


joint meeting sponsored by the Italian 
Association of Mixed Feed Producers 
and the Soybean council, an American 
organization. 

We think highly of the first adver- 
tisement telling the merits of eggs 
which the Poultry & Egg National 
board sponsored in the Journal of the 
American Medical association dated 
Oct. 15. It effectively counters much 
of the unfounded criticism leveled at 
the product in recent years. 

The retiring chairman of Nopco 
Chemical Co., Ralph Wechsler, was 
feted recently at a testimonial dinner 
in recognition of his 40 years’ service 
with the firm. More than 200 Nopco 
staffers were on hand to wish Mr. 
Wechsler well and to present him with 
a new set of golf clubs. 


Farmers Union GTA, Waubay, S. D., has 
purchased a Strong-Scott hammer mill. 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Overton, 
Neb., has added 215,000 bushels to its ca- 
pacity with a corrugated steel facility. 


Martin Implement Co., Roanoke, Ill., has 
joined the Swisher franchise system of 
teed mill operation. 


Moore's Farm Supply, Wapell, Iowa, has 
been named a dealer for Honeggers’ 
products. 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


GIVE 
THE 
UNITED 
WAY... 
through your 


UNITED FUND or 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


help more people... 


save more lives... 
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CHARLES FORCE 


Open discussions on crucial feed in- 
dustry issues will be among the fea- 
tures of the Thanksgiving-week annu- 
al convention of the Western Grain 
& Feed association at Des Moines. 
Food & Drug administration relations, 
credit control, and grain banking will 
be among the subjects given a full 
airing. 

Nearly 1,000 persons are expected 
to be on hand at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines Nov. 21-22 for the 61st annu- 
al gathering of the Iowa feed fraterni- 
ty. Executive Secretary Robert Skinner 
and the convention committee have 
lined up what promises to be a stellar 
speaking program. 

The convention ladies will be cared 
for at least as well as their husbands. 
Mrs. America of 1959, Mrs. Clark 
Priebe of Des Moines, will be guest 


Open Discussions at 


Towa Convention 


star of the ladies’ brunch session on 
Nov. 21, opening day of the conven- 
tion. She'll describe her pre- and post- 
coronation activities as Mrs. America. 

“How to Make Money in a Feed 
Business Today” will be the theme of 
Charles S. Force of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
current president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association. He is a 
partner in Little Bros. feed operations 
in southern Michigan. 

The executive secretary of the Ohio 
Grain & Feed Dealers association, 
George Greenleaf, will have as his 
subject, “Managing Your Feed and 
Grain Business for a Profit.” Mr. 
Greenleaf’s broad educational and 
business background makes him well 
equipped to handle this timely theme. 

Dust explosions, always a major haz- 
zard in the milling industry, will be 
explored in detail by J. R. McCann, 
fire prevention manager for Ralston 
Purina Co. Mr. McCann's informative 
and unique presentation scored a hit 
at the 1960 meeting of the Central Re- 
tail Feed association at Milwaukee last 
June. 

Raymond Pollock, former Western 
association president and government 
official, will speak on “New Responsi- 
bilities — Yours and Mine.” Mr. Pol- 
lock owns and operates Pollock Ele- 
vators at Walford, Iowa. 

A panel presentation will consider 
the grain storage situation next year. 


GEORGE GREENLEAF 


8&2 


BOB SKINNER 


J. R. MC CANN 


Its moderator will be Dean Daniels, 
McMaster Grain Co., Sioux City. His 
panelists will include Jack Roberts, 
chief of the Department of Agriculture 
grain branch; Joe Haspray, Commodity 
Stabilization service manager at Evans- 
ton, Ill.; and Harold Brightwell of the 
Iowa State University extension serv 
ice. 


On the social side of the program 
will be the traditional Monday evening 
banquet and a “chuckwagon” lunch 
eon to wind up the two-day meeting 
on Tuesday, Nov. 22. 


Oregon’s Farm Expenses 
Reduce Its Net Income 


Increased farm production expenses in 
Oregon reduced net income below that for 
six years in the past decade even though 
cash income on farms in 1959 was appre’ 
ciably higher than in 1958, according to 
Mrs. Elvera Horrell, extension agricultural 
economist at Oregon State College. 

Mrs. Horrell reported that her state's 
farm product sales in 1959 broug>t 424 
million dollars in gross returns to ‘armers 
and represented an increase of scone 28 
million dollars over that of 1958. 


Grands Moulins de Cossonay in wilzer- 
land has purchased a Strong-Scoti .»0las- 
ses regulator. 


Page (Neb.) Grain Co., has been - -mod- 
eled and its capacity increased by 10,000 
bushels. 
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Varied Agenda tor 


Arkansas Meeting 


Som: 200 feed industry personnel, re- 
searches, and agricultural leaders from 
throug out the United States heard the pre- 


sentatin of 11 


reports at the Arkansas 


Formu.: Feed conference held last month 


at the 


Arkansas agricultural experiment sta- 


tion, Fayetteville. 


Opening the conference was Dr. David 
W. Mullins, University of Arkansas presi- 
dent, who emphasized the school’s need for 
increaced financial support if it is to meet 
higher maintenance and salary costs and 
undertake a state-supported building pro- 


gram. 
Dr. 


Kendall Scott, associate animal hus- 


bandman, spoke on “Quality Control and 


the Effect of Lack of Standards.” 


He told 


his audience that the feed manufacturer who 
does not practice quality control “is serious- 
dy handicapped.” 

Dr. Scott added, “Lack of quality control 
of feedstuffs gives a variable product that 
results in variable performance of an animal 
receiving such feed.” Formerly, he said, 
quantity often was increased to insure ade- 
quate amounts of nutrients because it was 
unknown that excesses were as harmful as 
deficiencies. 

“Knowledge of nutritional requirements 


is becoming more exacting,” 
clared, 


Dr. Scott de- 
“which makes quality control of 


prime ingredients more important.” 

The biochemist’s role in the formula feed 
industry was covered by Dr. James Dinning, 
head of the biochemistry department at the 
university's medical center in Little Rock. 


Dr. 


Dinning contended that the absence 


of malnutrition in the United States is due 
largely to improved agricultural practices, a 


major 


phase being enhanced practices in 


animal feeding. The principal value of the 
scientist's discoveries, he added, is in their 
use in helping mankind. 

“We need only to examine the weight 
gain of animals per pound of feed consumed 
today as compared to 50 years ago to ap- 
preciate the real strides that have taken 
place in the field of nutrition,” Dr. Dinning 
pointed out. 

In his talk on the calcium requirements 
for poultry, swine, and cattle, Dr. P. R. 
Noland observed, “It is impossible to parti- 
tion t!.e dietary calcium requirements of the 


various 


influe 
If 
tained 
the 
narro" 
most 
tions 
Dr 
saturé 
to aff 
of cal 
tuded 
Su 
eithe: 
ed, in 


THE 


species from those factors known to 


nce the requirements.” 
naximum performance is to be at- 


he continued, the optimum level of 
emical must be fed within highly- 
limits. Before, the scientist added, 
utritionists believed that wide varia- 
‘ere permissible. 


O. H. Horton reported that highly 
2d vegetable oils have been found 
ct the growth and physical condition 
>s adversely when the oils were substi- 
for butterfat in the diet. 


lementation of baby rations with 
Aureomycin or erythromycin, he add- 


roved the rate of gain, increased feed 
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consumption, and reduced the incidence of 
calf scours. Dr. Horton noted, “Oleando- 
mycin definitely improved the performance 
of both the steer and the calf.” 

Much of the condemnation of broilers at 
the processing plant, according to Dr. E. H. 
Peterson, is due to respiratory infections. 
“The management program along with 
proper vaccinations,” he said, are the most 
important approaches toward reducing con- 
demnations.” 

Dr. Peterson added that the majority of 
broiler chicks are carrying the CRD organ- 
ism, and the disease can be activated by 
any one of many stress factors. He empha- 
sized the importance of a carefully-planned 
and implemented management and vaccina- 
tion program. 

Dr. T. S. Nelson of International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill., de- 
clared that animal feeding tests definitely 
have proved that differences do exist in 
the quality of various feed phosphates. “In 
order to conduct a successful assay to de- 
termine the available phosphorus contained 
in feed phosphates,” he said, “the basal 
diet must be critically deficient in phos- 
phorus.” 


Dr. Nelson added that the least satisfac- 


Niemeyer New President 


Of Arkansas Feed Men 


Newly-elected president of the Arkansas 
Feed Manufacturers association is Henry 
Niemeyer of Niemeyer Grain Co., Little 
Rock. He was named at the 10th annual 
formula feed conference last month a: the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Other officers chosen were Donald Tyson 
of Tyson Poultry, Inc., Springdale, vice 
president, and J. W. Cobb of Cameron 
Feed Mills, North Little Rock, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Named to the board were the new officers 
and James Dunaway, Thibaul: Milling Co., 
Little Rock; Fred Darragh, Darragh Co., 
Little Rock; Ted Cameron, Cameron Feed 
Mills, North Little Rock; Harold Snyder, 
Arkansas Valley Industries, Dardanelle. 

Collier Wenderoth, O. K. Feed Mills, 
Fort Smith; H. W. Davies, Horseshoe Mills, 
Pine Bluff; Gayle Brown, Jeff D. Brown & 
Co., Springdale; Ford Butler, Peterson Pro- 
duce Co., Decatur; and Raymond Higgins 
of General Mills, Inc., at Hot Springs. 


tory criteria for measuring phosphorus avail- 
ability are growth and feed efficiency. While 
the availabilities of various feed phosphates 
have been determined using a purified diet, 
he said, the resultant values are applicable 
to practical diets. 

A study with chickens to determine the 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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MOLINE 


A Sales Reeord of More Than 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


Telephone Moline 4-6783 


ILLINOIS 


PHONE 
CLEV. 2938 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
PROTAMONE 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 

CALF MANNA  NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
TAKAMINE ENZYMES 


BU. 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 
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JOBBERS OF..’. 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 


Millteeds 


GRAIN EXCH 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 
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Soybean Meal 


Beet Pulp 
Feed Barley 
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Reliance 


FEED COMPANY 
FEderal 2-2418 
334 Midland Bank Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


1. Natural B Vitamin 
2. U.G.F. Source. 


ONE SHOT 


Many Feed Manufacturers 
Rely Solely On 


WESTERN YEAST CULTURES 
In Their Feeds For 


3. Antibiotics (natural lactic). 
4. Digestive Enzymes. 


And They Are Producing Good 
Feeds At Less Cost. 


Write WESTERN YEAST CO. 
Chillicothe, Illinois 


Source. 


Room 855 


CONSULTANT 
10 THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone WEbster 9-3256 


—Industry Future 


(Continued from page 79) 


tion of meat, milk, or eggs. Assuming 
that our,assumption is correct, and 
that we will be dealing with larger, 
specialized operators in the future, 
let's see what is happening now and 
what we can do about it. 

2) Our suppliers, in many instances 
are becoming our competitors. Certain- 
ly there’s no law against it; neither 
should we criticize them too severely 
for these activities as long as they are 
selling this program on facts. In some 
instances, our vitamin suppliers are en- 
couraging large operators who are 
using our concentrates — from our 
mill and yours — to go basic. In many 
instances it seems to me, that they are 
conveniently forgetting to point out 
to their prospective customers, who 
are now our customers, the many add- 
ed costs that they will incur by taking 
this route. You know these items — 
such as quality control, added inven- 
tory, and purchasing — but do your 
men know them and are they actively 
and intelligently pointing these out? 


Topic: Will Feed Manufacturers in 
1970 Be Exclusively in the Feed 
Manufacturing Business? 

Discussed by Mr. Joiner as follows: 

The answer to this depends on the 
economic trends developing. They are 
the big factor. Each feed sales man- 
ager is pressured to get a return on 
the investment for owners. The prob- 
lem is not only to sell but to make 
money. 

Let’s use two mythical feed plants 
as examples: 

One is Zero Feed Co., with four 
plants. The sales manager has figured 
out that if he sells 200,000 tons of feed 
he can break even; above that he 
makes money. As the years go on he 
finds his business depends on financ- 
ing his customers. He gets a chance 
to buy into feeding operations and ob- 
tains a captive market. In 1970 he 
finds he has other operations besides 
feed going. 

The other company is Ajax Feed Co. 
It also has four plants and needs 200,- 
000 tonnage to get the bills paid. This 
firm attempts to develop a small sales 
and dealer organization. It obtains men 
capable of selling to the better-type 
farmer who does not need 100 per cent 
financing. It caters to tough customers 
who can buy anyplace; they sell effi- 
ciency and hitch their wagon to the 
fact that there will be enough inde- 


pendent growers to make an ¢»pand. 
ing market. This firm is goins to be 
in a better position. In 1970 I >elieve 
the Ajax firm, with emphasis c» gery, 
ice and efficiency, will continue to be 
the dominant force; it has the ‘aith ip 
the strength of American agriculture 
to carry its own load. 


Topic: What Will Be the Picture jn 
the Feed Manufacturing Business on 
the Size of the Manufacturers? 

Discussed by Mr. Riggs as follows: 

The size of feed manufacturers jn 
1970 is based on what they intend to 
achieve. The question is: Can we com- 
pete with the small local manufacturer 
who can move fast? 

We all have to sell on a local-mar- 
ket basis. We must learn to think in 
local terms, There will be more small 
plants; the average size of all plants 
will be smaller. The location is impor- 
tant; freight costs have cut the ability 
to move feed great distances. 

Some medium-sized plants will ex- 
pand and some larger ones will go out 
of the business. Many small firms ably 
managed now fail as they grow larger 
because of inadequate management at 
the, larger level. . 

Many new local plants will be start. 
ed; many will be independently-owned. 
There will be many small plants built 
which may not return enough on in- 
vestment and will have to be merged 
to get larger organizations. 

Over-extension of credit has already 
caused many receiverships. Large firms 
which have good central controls on 
costs and production will survive and 
grow. We expect 50 per cent more 
feed will be needed in the next 10 to 
20 years. 

From 1954 to 1959, farms declined 
15 per cent in number and acreage per 
farm increased 50 per cent, There is 
no rapid trend toward super-farms 
which might crowd in and take over. 
A survey in Iowa showed that cost ad- 
vantages over 300 acres on a farm are 
poor. Larger acreage needs greater cost 
economies to have any advantave. 

In summary here is what I think 
will happen: 

1) Feed mills will become s™ 

2) The average size of feed 
panies will become smaller. 

3) The number of feed plan’ 
grow. 

4) Big plants serving wide 
will disappear. 

5) Both small and large feed 
will go out of business because 0: 
management. 
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6) he size of feed firms will be 
relatec. directly to the quality of their 
manag “ment. 


Eve ett, Glennon Head 
lllin’ Meet Program 


Ralp Everett and W. E. Glennon are 
among the speakers who will address the 
joint < nvention of the Illinois Feed and 
Illinois Poultry €& Hatchery organizations 
at Spr'xgfield Nov. 2-3. Site of the dual 
conver: ion will be the armory in the Illini 
capital city. 

Mr. 2verett, widely-known sales authori- 
ty and conductor of The Feed Bag’s Ralph 
Everet: Sales Clinic, will direct a two-day 
ales <ession. President Glennon of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association 
will ke, note the convention with a presenta- 
tion entitled “Road Maps Are Not Free.” 

Financing farmers will be the topic of 
Raleigh Solomon of Citizens National bank, 
Macomb, Ill. Credit problems will be scrut- 
inized by Paul Baichly, Ralston Purina Co., 
and T. R. McGuire, Federal Intermediate 
Credit bank, St. Louis. 

Dr. John W. Sharp of Ohio State Uni- 
versity will discuss the future possibilities of 
grain banks. Dave Livingstone will provide 
humor at the annual breakfast session. 

One hundred exhibitors will display their 
merchandise in the armory. Attendance of 
more than 1,000 persons is anticipated. 


New West Coast Branch 
ls Opened by Salsbury 


A new distribution plant recently was 
opened at San Jose, Calif., by Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa, according 
to T. W. Freeze, general sales manager. It 
replaces former facilities at Rosemead, Calif. 

With 4,000 square feet of floor space, 
the new building is larger than the former 
branch structure. It will serve customers in 
California, Nevada, Arizona, Washington, 
Oregon, Utah, and Idaho. James R. David- 


son is manager of the new branch. 


Whitmoyer Buys English 


Facility for Expansion 


Expinsion of the British poultry industry 
has revulted in establishment of a Whit- 
moyer Laboratories, Inc., manufacturing 
plant in London, according to President 
©. W. Whitmoyer of the Myerstown (Pa.) 
firm. “he new subsidiary’s designation is 


Whitr »yer-Reed, Ltd. 

Mr. Whi:moyer said a controlling inter- 
est in X. F. Reed, Ltd., was purchased to 
acquirr the London plant facilities. He add- 
ed tha the English firm, a producer of fine 
chemi ls, will continue in the field in addi- 
ton t. its production of Whitmoyer’s reg- 
ular cc nmodities. 

Gle 1 Trout, formerly superintendent at 
the M. -rstown plant, has been named man- 
‘ging ‘rector of the English business. Paul 
Himm berger, former assistant superinten- 
dent 2 Myerstown, was chosen plant super- 
mend it. Frederick C. Shaak will be the 
‘sista’ superintendent. 
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value of feeding grit was discussed by Drs. 
B. N. McPherson and E. L. Stephenson. 
Their findings showed, they said, there were 
no significant mean differences between the 
birds fed grit and those not so fed. 


White Leghorn hens were used in the 
experiment, the researchers said. Divided in- 
to four groups, the hens either were fed all 
mash, all mash and grit, mash-grain, or 
mash-grain and grit for eight months. “In 
this study, grit was neither helpful or harm- 
ful.” the men said. 


This question to be solved was posed by 
Dr. O. T. Stallcup: ““How do ruminants get 
their productive energy?” He noted that 
energy digestion and utilization depend 
greatly on the fermentation processes. 

Dr. Stallcup added that minerals, suitable 
nitrogen sources, and growth factors for 
bacteria in the rumen must be provided in 
order to insure efficient utilization of feed. 


In their paper on creep feeding of beef 
calves, Dr. Maurice L. Ray and William M. 
McBride said the answer to the question 
whether a farmer should creep feed his 
calves is determined by three factors: 1) 
the beef cattle production program being 
followed; 2) the quantity and quality of 
pastures; and 3) the availability and cost of 
grains. 

Dr. Ray and Mr. McBride in another pre- 
sentation noted, “A complete mixed ration 
may be desirable in a commercial [beef cat- 
tle] fattening operation in that it lends it- 
self well to mechanization.” 

Nutrition of laying and breeding hens was 
discussed by Lionel Barton and Dr. Stephen- 
son. Tests with two breeds, meat-type white 
rock and egg+ype single-comb white Leg- 
horns, were described. 


Twedt Is Named Head of 
Des Moines Exchange 


Curtis Twedt of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., was elected president of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Grain Exchange at the 
group's annual meeting last month. Elected 


‘vice president was Robert Sargent of Sar- 


gent Grain Co. D. D. Milligan of Grain 
Brokerage Co. was named secretary. 


Robert B. Couch of Bates‘Couch Grain 


Fortity Your Feeds With 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 
Digestive enzymes — B Vitamins including 
Bi2 — Unidentified Health & Growth fac- 
tors — Values not obtainable from any 
other source. 
for All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth & Production — 
Greater feed efficiency — Lower feed cost. 
Yeast Culture values proven by state col- 
lege tests. 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Co. and Mr. Milligan were chosen mem- 
bers of the board, replacing Vaden Couch 
of Ralston Purina Co. and Lee Parmenter 
of Farmers Grain Dealers association, whose 
terms have expired. 

The exchange was founded on July 1, 
1944, to establish and maintain facilities for 
the inspection, analysis, and weighing of 
grain and other products, it was reported. 
It operates substations at Redfield and Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. 


Egg Industry Conference 
Set in North Carolina 


Discussions on egg prices will be a fea- 
tured portion of the second annual egg in- 
dustry conference scheduled for Nov. 15-16 
at North Caronia State College, Raleigh. 
How. they develop, how they are reported, 
and other factors concerning egg prices will 
be the subject points. 

Speakers include Dr. C. K. Laurent of 
Marbut Milling Co., Augusta, Ga.; L. C. 
Giffin of the Department of Agriculture: 
C. A. Middleton of the Virginia department 
of agriculture; Harold Ford of the South- 
eastern Egg & Poultry association; Gordon 
Urner of Urner-Barry Co., New York City; 
and William Groff of American Stores. 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 
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© More Digestible 
@ Yields Better Eggs 


WHITE SHELL 
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Jacksonville, Florida 
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Naelapaa Coordinator at 
Peter Hand Foundation 


Dr. Heino Naelapaa has been appointed 
coordinator of specifications and production 
for Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago, ac- 
cording to Wiley Akins, vice president and 
general manager. 

Dr. Naelapaa formerly served as nutri- 
tionist and director of research and nutri- 
tion for the Pillsbury Co.’s overseas division 


at Clinton, Iowa, and Mexico City. Prior to 
that, the new appointee headed the research 
staff at O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb. 

He has been assigned by Peter Hand to 
work with Dr. R. A. Rasmussen and R. W. 
Kerley in quality and product control. The 
new coordinator earned his doctorate in ani- 
mal nutrition and physiology from the Uni- 
versity of Bonn in Germany. He is a native 
of Estonia. 


LIQUIDATION 
FEED & GRAIN EQUIPMENT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


4 — Forster hammermills, size #8, 100 HP 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #6, 75 HP 

2 — Allis-Chalmers Interplane grinders, 
100 HP 

8 — Allis-Chalmers degerminators 

1— “Jay Bee” #4 hammermill, 75 HP 

4— 150 cu. ft. horiz. germ tank mixers, 34” 
V x 24’ long, spiral paddle agit., 5 HP 

6 — Hexagonal germ reel mixers 

1 — Carter scalperator, 34” x 72” 

4— Wallace & Tiernan grain or malt auto 
bulk-handling scales, to 1,000#/min. 

5 — Nordyke & Marmon 10 x 42 2-roller mills 

5 — Nordyke & Marmon 10 x 36 2-roller mills 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
1410 N. Sixth St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


POplar 3-3505 


The 100th anniversary of the Ithaca (Wis.) 
Feed Mill is being celebrated this fall as 
part of the annual fair program. 


Augusta (Wis.) Flour & Feed Co. has been 
sold by Fred Smith to Robert Kuhn of 
Sharon. Mr. Smith operated the business 
since 1941. 


Bob Vohs New Partner 
In Feed Specialties : 


Robert L. Vohs has become associated 
with Feed Specialties, Inc., Des Moines, as 
nutritionist and as an active member in man- 
agement, according to President F. Hugh 
Kelley. Mr. Vohs came to Feed Specialties 
from Doughboy Industries, Inc., which he 
served at Ames, Iowa. 

He joined Ames Reliable Products Co. 
as a salesman soon after he had earned a 
master’s degree in animal nutrition from 
Iowa State University in 1950. He was 
named manager in 1958 and continued in 
that post after the sale of Ames to Dough- 
boy Industries, New Richmond, Wis., this 
year. 

A native of Ida county in Iowa, Mr. Vohs 
was reared on a farm and is a veteran of 
World War II. He earned a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in 1949 from Iowa State. The 
new appointee will maintain his home at 
Ames temporarily. 


Lespedeza Most Popular | 


In Arkansas Ozark Area 


Surveys of livestock farmers in four repre- 
sentative counties of the Arkansas Ozark 
area show that lespedeza is the most popu- 
lar forage legume in that area, according to 
A. F. Arnold and D. G. Lafferty, agricul- 
tural economists with the state’s agricultural 
experiment station. 

Oats, they reported, rank second in acre- 
age, while wheat, ryegrass, orchardgrass, al- 
falfa, fescue, and bermudagrass are next in 
importance. The economists added that 
some 52 per cent of the land operated by 
farmers was woodland, 45 per cent open- 
land, and three per cent homesteads, roads, 
and wasteland. 

“Beef catle in the area obtained about 70 
per cent of their feed from pasture and 
about 30 per cent from roughages and con- 
centrates,” the experts said. The quality of 
resources and levels of management used in 
the production of beef differed considerably 
among the farmers, it was noted. 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA |} 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minirnum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted acver. 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash, 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


CORN CUTTER—grader. lish 


3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


HELP WANTED 


NUTRITIONIST — Midwestern Feed Manu- 
facturer. At least M.S. in animal nutrition. Give 
details of education and experience. Write Box 
D-63, c/o The Feed Bag. 


SALES MANAGER — Central States Feed 
Manufacturer. Opportunity for growth with com- 
pany. Write Box D-68, c/o The Feed Bag. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Feed business in southeastern 
Wisconsin, including 140-foot by 30-foot building 
on R.R. siding, all mill equipment, and two 
trucks. Efficient design and bulk handling have 
made this business a real money-maker. Box 
T-20 c/o The Feed Bag. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES promotion-public relations job wanted. 
University of Missouri graduate, 30 years old. 
Have fitted and shown state champion beef cattle. 
Former agriculture, science teacher. Box W-86, 
c/o The Feed Bag. 


Becker Heads Pig Work 


At Illinois University 


Appointment of Dr. Stanley Smith to 
the beef cattle research division and Dr. 
D. E. Becker as head of the swine division 
has been announced by O. Burr Ross, head 
of the University of Illinois department of 
animal science. 

A temporary appointment involving W. F. 
Nickelson also was reported by Mr. Ross. 
Mr. Nickelson was named for a year as one 
of four Illinois livestock extension special: 
ists. He replaces Terry R. Greathouse, who 
is doing graduate work at the University of 
Kentucky. 

The new swine division head has been 
a member of the university's etaff for 10 
years. He succeeds the late Dr. Stanley W. 
Terrill and is widely recognized for his 
work in swine nutrition. 

Dr. Smith replaces George W. Mitchell, 
who has joined the staff of the University 
of Kentucky. Dr. Smith’s new duties con’ 
cern beef cattle nutrition research and radu 
ate teaching. He has been doing po doc: 
toral work this year. 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 © 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
236 Grain Exchange Bldg. ©@ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


P. B. COLLISION MIXER C°. 
1412 S. Park Buffalo 20, '.. Y. 


For blending dry ingredients, also jet 
spraying chemicals or powders, moist: 9 
drying, in a volume of air or gases. ¥! 
screw and trough for wet process. 
up to 120 Tons per Hour. 
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Blatchford’s Jack Sams 
Dies Suddenly at 65 


J. E. (Jack) Sams, president of Blatch- 
ford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, IIl., died 
Oct. 6 a few hours after entering a local 
hospital. Services were held on Oct. 10 at 
Waukegan. 

The veteran industry leader was widely 
known in feed circles nationwide. Born May 
31, 1895, at Newark, Ohio, he graduated 
from Ohio State University in 1921. Mr. 
Sams had been associated with Blatchford’s 
for 32 years and became its president last 
Jan. 1. 

He also was a director of other firms in 


JACK SAMS 


the feed and grain industry and was treas- 
urer of Business Press, Inc., Milwaukee. 

A longtime leader in civic and church 
affairs, Mr. Sams was a member of the 
board of the First Methodist church at Wau- 
kegan, an organizer of the Lake County 
Civic league, and was active in Boy Scout 
and Community Fund work. He was a past 
president of the Waukegan Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Sams’ wife, Ethel, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Slate of Port Washington, 
N. Y., survive him. 

The family has asked that memorials to 
Mr. Sams be sent to the First Methodist 
church at Waukegan. 


Meyer Heads Publicity 
For G & F National 


Verlon C. Meyer has been appointed di- 
rector of information services for the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National association, ac- 
cording to President Charles S. Force. Mr. 
Meyer takes over the position officially on 
Nov. 15. 

At present he is serving as assistant pub- 
lications editor for the agricultural exten- 
sion service at Clemson College. The new 
information director earned a degree in ag- 
ricultural journalism at the University of 
Missouri. 

Following his graduation, Mr. Meyer 
joined Kraft Foods as an assistant editor. 
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Incorporation of Illinois farms in- 
creased significantly in the past year 
as compared to the previous decade, 
according to a survey conducted by 
N. G. P. Krausz, professor of agricul- 
tural law at the University of Illinois. 


The number incorporated last year 
was 10. A total of 14 other corpora- 
tions had been established in the pre- 
ceding decade, while one had been cre- 
ated during the depression years. Their 
locations, in separate counties, range 
from the south to the farthest north- 
ern point of the state. 

Prof. Krausz said, “The farm cor- 
porations were close family-type cor- 
porations, none having more than eight 
shareholders, Most of them had from 
two to four owners.” Acreage of the 


While with the firm he was called into mili- 
tary service, joining Clemson when his ob- 
ligation ended. 

Mr. Meyer, while with the school, pro- 
duced its first television program. He also 
wrote and directed it and served as master 
of ceremonies for Agricultural Panorama, 


VERLON MEYER 


shown on 13 commercial stations. 
President Force said that plans for an 
expanded public relations program were rec- 
ommended at the National officers’ long- 
range planning session held in 1958. He 
added, “The employment of Mr. Meyers 
culminates a long search for the properly- 
trained man to fill the new staff position.” 


Incorporated Farms 
Gain 


farms ranged from 193 to 16,00, he 
added. The average, excluding one 
large operation, was 1,266 acres. 

Half of the farms, the educator not. 
ed, preferred to be taxed as partner. 
ships. “In general,” he added, “the 
larger ones did not choose the partner. 
ship method.” More than half the 
farms reported net incomes of less than 
$20,000 annually, while five noted less 
than $10,000. 


Beef or dairy cattle, hogs, or a com: 
bination of livestock was produced by 
most of the corporations involved, 
Prof. Krausz reported, adding, “Only 
one reported a straight grain operation 
and one operated an orchard.” 

Only two of the farmers were not 
satisfied with the corporation system, 
according to the survey. One com 
plained that Illinois capital stock tax 
is an added burden. Other objections 
were that shareholders’ desires some- 
times conflict, business planning is not 
satisfactory, and corporations have 
some additional expenses. 

On the credit side of this type of 
farming: “There are many advantages 
in estate planning; we can make small 
distributions of stock to members of 
the family. Passing title is easy.” 

Here are more favorable comments: 
“The operation of the business be: 
comes more flexible. Incorporation 
tends to hold the farm together asa 
unit. Credit once established is more 
secure; there is more of it and borrow: 
ing is done by the corporation rather 
than the individual.” 

One farmer felt that by incorporat 
ing he assumes no personal liability. 
Another said the action provides for 
continuous operation even though a 
member dies. The advantage i» either 
shareholder taking over mane ement 
in time of illness was seen by «nother. 

In contrast to the complaint ‘at the 
state’s capital stock tax is an ac ‘itional 
burden, one proponent of the « >rpora’ 
tion farm observed, “A large» oper 
tion has tax advantages.” 

Prof Krausz has written a 
circular on the subject of fa 
porations, copies of which ma} 
tained from the college of agr ~ulture 
at Urbana, the university advi: 4. 
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Be ready for the big move with 
YOUR BRAND OF STRESS FEEDS 


containing Terramycin’ 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Sell them to fight shipping fever showed Terramycin helped cut the losses from 
this fall ll h . baie shipping fever by 68% . . . reduced the number of 
‘his fall. Follow t rough with tie-in animals requiring individual treatment by 76%. 
© And Stress Feeds can be used as the opening 
-ales for — regular Pere wedge for sales of your regular beef feed line. 
‘he big market for Stress Feeds is coming up. Made as crumbles, they can be formulated for 

attle arriving in fall feedlot will need the pro- use as a top dressing in the feed bunk or as a 
‘ ction of Terramycin against shipping fever. complete feed addition to your standard line. 

But your market doesn’t stop there. Shipping For details on how to fit Stress Feeds into 
ver can hit any time . .. anywhere. It’s a 


your line, see your Pfizer representative. 
mplex infectious respiratory disease with varied 
‘mptoms. And it can be triggered by all stresses 
- shipping, handling, weather changes, etc. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
— brand of Stress Feeds sag ee a ready Science for the world’s 
: arket to prevent or treat the early stages. bes 
venty-one controlled tests with 30,000 cattle 


}OOKLYN CHICAGO DALLAS CLIFTON, N.J. » CHAMBLEE, GA. SAN FRANCISCO - IN CANADA: MONTREAL 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 


™, is the superior Molasses Distillers ~ Oe eG is the richest dry molasses product 
>) Dried Solubles — nutritionally . > available! Add it to your feed for 

sound, palatable to stock and just : Rid, more profitable production and 

about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 

can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. © PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division 
1429 Walnut Street 


F, EE _ Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
_ (send Paco sample CJ send Natico sample 
for sample O 2-oz. 2-0z. 
2-Ib. 2-Ib. 
mail this coupon now 
50-Ib. 50-lb. 


Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding — aoias 


products. Fill in coupon and attach to your . 
company letterhead. We'll send you free sampies COMPANY 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest 

products for farm feeding! 
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